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PREFACE. 


In the present work I have dealt with questions 
the importance of which none can deny. The sad 
lack of information on this subject has led to an 
amount of suffering barely imaginable. Men and 
women enter into the marriage relation in utter 
ignorance of the duties they may be called upon to 
perform, and on the right performance of which so 
much of happiness depends. Children are begotten 
when it is almost criminal to beget them, and when 
their lives are a misery to themselves and to others. 
If the race is to improve, men and women must 
study the conditions on which improvement depends. 
In this and my other works of a similar nature 
I have preferred the method of quotation, as it con- 
voys more force by allowing each authority to speak 
for himself. 

Ociolftr, 1894. J. A, B* 
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CHAPTER ONE, 

Love ami Marriagm- 

TN the dawn of manhood and womanhood humanity 
lx ^experiences the most powerful of all human emotions 
— the emotion of Love. It is the one grand master- 
ipassion that has swayed the world from the earliest 
times. Holding in its grip the monarch in his palace 
and the beggar in his hoveil, it has ruled them as no^ 
thing else can rule, either fot good or for ill. All 
men of all ages and climes have experienced its ex- 
alting influence. There is no other emotion that so 
completely masters the human mind as this one of 
love. Shedding a halo of happiness around, it re- 
moves from the rugged path of life more than half its 
troubles, and lightens the burden it is the lot of each 
one to bear. 

Different kinds of Lovs.--Thki noble aad refined 
emotion which binds together the two sexes, and is the 
principle of unity of the human family, in its perfec- 
tion culminates in the grand and lifedong passion of 
one man and one woman for each other. “This, how^ 
as Dr. T. L. Nichols points out in his Muman 
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Physiology, "is not tfie rule. The single, life-long' 
passion is the rare exception. Most men and womei>' 
who can be said to love at all have a capacity for 
loving a succession of objects ; and some, perhaps many,, 
one for loving, in various degrees, several objects* at 
the same time. It is diflScult to say how far such 
idiosyncracies are disorderly or abnormal. We must^ 
I think, admit that there are many phases of affec- 
tion which are not very closely related to the love 
which should exist between the partners of an in- 
dissoluble marriage. It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of very serious importance to distingusish a true and 
lasting love, which justifies union for life and the 
rearing of a family, from the attachments of friend- 
ship, romantic interest or poetic sentiment, which 
may be both diffusive and evanescent.” 

‘Tt is my belief,” he continues, "naturally — I mean 
in a state of pure and unperverted nature, but deve*' 
loped, cultivAted and refined by education — every 
man loves womanhood itself, and all women so far as’ 
they approximate to his ideal; and that, in the sarne 
way, every woman loves manhood, and is attracted 
and charmed by all its gentle, noble, and heroic mani- 
festations. By such a man, every woman be meets^ 
is reverenced as a woman, accepted as a friend, loved 
as a mother, sister, daughter, or, it may be, cherished 
in a more tender relation, which should be at first, 
and may always remain, pure and^ free from any 
sensual desire. Such love may have many objects, 
each attracting the kind and degree of affection which) 
2^ is. able to 'inspire. Such love of men for wome%, 
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and women for men, may be free; and will be free 
just in the degree in which it is freed from the bond- 
age of sensual passion. Such love has a direct ten- 
dency to raise men above the control of their senses. 
The more such love one has, and the more it is diffus- 
ed, the less the liability to sink into the lower and 
disorderly loves of the sensual life. 

'‘The idea that every attraction, every attachment, 
every love between the sexes, must lead to marriage 
— no love can be tolerated but with that end in 
view, is a very false and mischievous one. It de- 
prives men and women of the strength |pid happiness 
they might have in pure friendships and pure loves, 
and it leads to a multitude of false and bad marriages. 
Two persons are drawn together by strong attractions 
and tender sentiments for each other, who have no 
more right to be married than if they were brother 
and sister, but who have the same right to love 
each other. But their true sentiments for each 
other, and consequent relation to each other, are 
not understood by those around them, and perhaps 
not by themselves, lliey are urged, by the mis- 
apprehension of others, by their expectation, by 
ignorant gossip, by the prejudice of society based 
upon low and sensual estimates of life, to marry; 
they find often that they must either marry or lose 
the happiness they have in each other’s society, 
they make the irrevocable mistake. 

^'When it is understood that -there are other loves 
than that of marriage — when the special attraction 
that justifies union for life, and the begetting of 
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ofi&pring, is discriminated from all the other attract 
tions that may bring two souls into very near and 
tender relations to each other, there will be more 
happiness in the world, and fewer incomplete, im- 
perfect, and therefore more or less unhappy mar- 
riages/’ 

There are also other aspects of love which lead 
many into the mistake of marrying when they are 
not suited for each other. Dr. J. Cowan, in his 
Science of a New Life, points out some of these. 
He says: ‘‘Love as applied to the present mode of 
courtship ai^ marriage, is, as already stated, used 
but in part. a. woman marries a man because, as 
she says (and perhaps balioves), she loves him. 
How? Because her self-esteem prompts her to avoid 
being an ‘old maid/ and inhabitiveness or love of 
home, and acquisitiveness or love of money, prompts 
her to marry the man of her choice. It matters 
not what may be the man’s acquirements as compar- 
ed with hers, 'provided, he possess money and a homo 
for her. This woman marries through love ; but it 
is a selfish, animal love, and is widely different from 
the pure and holy love that comes of a perfect union 
of soul with soul. 

“ A man marries a woman because, as he says 
(and probably believes), he loves her. How ? Be*- 
cause, through his ideality or love for the beautiful, 
and through his perverted amativenesa or hve for 
gross and sensual, ambition prompts him, and 
perhaps opposition determines him, to marry her. 
This for love \ but it is a love thdit is 
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Rs evanescent as the wind^ and a miserable help to 
happiness. 

Again, there are thousands of women, and tens of 
thousands of men, who imagine they marry through 
love, when it is only a oounterfSit^mock love, a spe- 
cies of magnetism or mesmerism which one party 
knowingly or unknowingly, brings to bear upon the 
other. A few days of wedded experience sadly dis- 
pels the illusion Instead, when being mated, 

all the domestic and selfish propensities, intellec- 
tual, and especially the moral sentiments being alike, 
or nearly so, in both man and wofean, s6 constituting 
a basis for the birth and growth of perfect sexual love, 
modern love is expressed only in part through some 
one or more of the propensities or sentiments, making 
the most desirable of all earthly r^uisites^ — perfect 
love — utterly impossible.'' 

And so it goes on : thousands of unhappy marriages 
with all their attend^lnt miseries, chiefly caused 
through ignorance of the law of choice. 


CHAPTER TWO. 
The Law of Choice- 


YiyHE most important of all questions, therefore, in 
^Jfethis matter, is that of the law of choice. Whom 
should you marry ? What sort of a husband or Wife is 
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best suited to you ? How are you to find this out ? 
For on your right decision of these questions depends 
your future happiness or misery. " Starting out just 
right on this marital voyage, is all-important. No 
words can tell how infinitely ramified the difference 
between marrying this one or that. This one may be 
best per se. yet a poor conjugal partner for yow, owing 
to some particular deficit, while that one, poorer as 
such, may make you much the best husband or wife. 
^ One’s meat is another’s poison.’ Hence each should 
learn which is meat, and which is poison, to each. 
Many make, or afterwards think they have made, a 
poor choice : and if no obstacles, such as children , 
reproach, property, etc., hindered, get divorced, and 
select others. Then are you so much more ‘knowing’ 
than they as to be in no like danger ? Nature s law, 
of male and female attraction and repulsion are just 
as absolute as those of gravity. Be entreated, then 
by selecting in accordance with them, to make home 
happy and children perfect, instead of, by a wrong 
choice, making home a purgatory, with poor children, 
or none.” 

How a Man Chooses a Wife. — But in this important, 
this serious matter, where the greatest care and consi- 
deration are requisite, how does a man, for instance, 
choose a wife ? The process is well depicted by a 
writer : ‘‘He looks about among the girls in his own 
sphere, and selects the one best suited to his interests. 
In his best attire he goes wooing the fair maiden, 
like persons in a masquerade, they flirt and say soft 
and sentimental things, without knowing anything, 
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the brain behind the mask. After a few 
tlirtationa^ the wife-seeker proposes himself in mar « 
riage, and the woman often by virtue of necesssity, 
accepts the offer. The two go to a minister or ma- 
gistrate when the man promises support, and the 
woman obedience.*' This is a very good description 
of the usual run of courtships and marriages among 
European nations. Among Indians the disadvan- 
tages are still greater. As a rule the marrying 
parties are mere children and the parents settle 
among themselves the question which for the hap* 
piness of each, each should settle for himself or 
herself iiftor careful consideration. What good can 
possibly result from such marriages! lu both 
cases almost alike. But the European is more to 
blame as, in his case, he had his own choice. ^The 
results of such marriages,** says Dr. Cowan, ‘*are 
overy day demonstrable. Before the honeymoon 
has well reached its full, indications — at first slight 
— commence to (a*op out that life has in it some 
gall, and as the cloyed sweetness of the animal plea- 
sures wears off, and life in its practical, everyday 
aspect appears, the gall and wormwood is tasted in 
ail its positive bitterness, and matched but not 
7 Rated life is but a series of petty troubles, disappoint- 
ments, doubts, despairs and miseries, splendid in 
<5he guilt and glitter of its setting, or hideous in all 
the wretchedness of its rags. 

‘‘And why should this not be so ? Why should there 
be so very few really happy married lives in this nine- 
to?nth century of ours-? To every man and woman 
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who wiD consult their own inner lives as to why anfi' 
wherefore they married^ the answer will be apparent^ 
For every reason and every condition but the 
right one did they marry. This step of choosing a 
husband or wife has more to do with the happiness and 
success of the individual than has any other attainable 
desire in this world, and deserves all the thought, plan 
and argument that can be brought to bear on its 
enlightenment.” 

How to Choose a Partner for Marriage. — How great 
is the care and attention bestowed by man when choos- 
ing a horse, or semething else of importance. He 
attentively examines all its points ^carefully looks into 
its breed, condition, etc., and finally purchases or rejecte 
it. But where a man or a woman has to select a con- 
jugal partner, there is, as a rule, not only little care, 
but downright recklessness. The fact is, in the ques- 
tion of marriage people are guided more by their feel- 
ings than they should be. Where observation and 
reflection are most necessary, they are least employed 
Not imfrequently people marry in order to acquire a 
home, or fortune, or position. How unhappy were the 
Carlyles in their wedded life, and those who have read 
Mrs. Carlyle’s confession are aware that it was the lite- 
rary fame of her husband that mesmerised her into 
marrying him, with what result has already been told. 
Others are led away by some one quality such as in- 
dustry, or carefulness, or winning ways, and forthwith 
imagine that all that is necessary is found, and thaA; 
they have but to marry and settle down to a happy 
home-life. These are likewise mistaken, for though 
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'some of them may pass life pleasantly, many do not. 

Those who intend marrying should, moreover, give 
some thought to the offspring they are likely to 
have. The hereditary endowment of your chil- 
dren,*’ to quote the words of a writer, “ lies a little 
nearer the very centre of your life than all other 
interests combined. It concerns you to so order 
your selection as to secure offspring who will com- 
fort and honor you, and be a perpetual joy to them- 
selves. In practical life-importance this towers far 
above all other family and matrimonial considera- 
tions, because that for which all others were ordain- 
ed, and in which all culminate. Let your own heads 
and hearts duly emphasize this subject, for our pen 
cannot. A matrimonial selection throughout all its 
aspects is indeed infinitely important. And yet 
young folks perpetrate more and graver errors in 
choosing husbands and wives than in all else. How 
often do young men, smart enough in business to 
rise far above their fellows, and gifted enough in- 
tellectually to shine in college, pulpit, editorial 
chair, politics, at the bar, on the bench, etc., make 
utterly foolish conjugal selections? Many, over- 
looking young women endowed with superb con- 
jugal qualities, select some poor thing because of 
some little fancy touches utterly insignificant in 
themselves, and unworthy of him or her, perhaps 
even faults, when they might just as well have ob- 
tained the very best; while others, only (^mmon- 
place in business not at all brilliant intellectually, 
know enough to select excellent conjugal partners ? 
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WoTQen, too, proffered hands and hearts in overflow- 
ing .abundance^ often fall blindly in love with the 
poorest, and ascertain their error only when it is 
past all remedy ; having fairly thrown themselves 
-away 1 Worse, have chained themselves to a putri- 
fying carcass, rendering themselves inexpressibly 
miserable; whereas, they might just as well have 
been inexpressibly happy for lifel Others select 
those well adapted to another, yet not at all to them- 
selves. Doctor Johnson, the physiologist, wrote : 
^Put the names of men into one urn, and women 
into another, and drawing at random from each , 
pair them as you draw and they will be quite as 
well adapted to each other as now/' ' 

Essential Points — There are some essential points 
which should be borne in mind when choosing a conju- 
gal mate : 

1 . You ought to many one who is your duplicate 
— '‘your approximate equal in development'' 

2. Your ages should be almost the same. Great 
disparify in age, as a rule, leads to unhappiness. As 
iihakospeare says : 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together : 

Youth is full of pleasure, 

Ago is ftill of care ; 

Youth like summer morn^ 

Ago like winter weather 
youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Ag^'s breath is short ; 
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Toatb is nimble, age is lame 
Y oath is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame.’* 

5. Your partner should have similar tastes to your 
own. You cannot love one who constantly does 
things distasteful to you. How can a clean and 
orderly woman love a dirty and disorderly man ; or 
the reverse. 

4. It is not advisable for an intellectual man or 
woman to marry one who is the reverse. Although 
there have been instances in which such marriages 
have not proved unhappy, these have been few and 
far between. A husband or wife should be a compa* 
nion ill every respect. 

5. A person of a liberal mind cannot very well 
marry a narrow-minded bigot. There is sure to be 
dissension. 

6. ‘They who are always aiming at ivhat is in a 
name should not be sought in marriage by such as 
care only for what is in Nature- One who lives for 
aughi in any calling will be more successful, and there- 
fore happier, without a colleague than with such a 
pretender as really lives for nougW' 

‘Tt is necessary to a perfect union” says Dr. Cowan 

a requisite to happiness and a higher and more 

ajsthetic culture — that a man and woman to be mar- 
ried have no positive traits of character that differ in 
the least from one another. A husband, having 
abnormally developed amativeness, married to a wo-r 
i?ian in whom it is welj balanced, is sure to breed 
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discord. A hufband, baring a deficiency in the 
moral sentiments, joined to a woman wbo aspires 
after goodness, virtue and purity, will asuredly mate 
married life other than a success. And so in all that 
goes to make up character a similarity is necessary, 
to insure a close joining of soul to soul. 

the man have the social faculties fully deve- 
loped, so should his wife. If the man possess well- 
developed perceptive, reasoning and reflective power 

so should the wife And so, in all the 

greater or smaller shades and shadows of mental 
development, the resemblance should be complete or 
nearly so. The man having well-developed amative- 
ness, a large love of oflFspring, a greater love for 
home and home associations than he has for out- 
side friendship and pleasure, versatility of thought 
and feeling, a strong attachment for one, and one 
only of the opposite sex — all these things should the 
wife of his choice be in possession of. 

" Tlie man having combativeness enough to resist 
imposition and ignorance, a full requisite of acquisi- 
tiveness, a good and hearty appetite for plain food 
and drink, a fair desire to acquire property, candid, 
open hearted, truthful; large prudence and forethought, 
moderately ambitious, high minded, independent and 
self-confident; a just amount of stability and firm 
ness of character; in all these things should the wife 
of his choice be his counterpart. The man having a 
sense for the beautiful and pure, an appreciation of 
the sublime and magnificent in nature and art, a 
bright, sunny, laughing nature ; the perceptive 
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faculties fully developed ; » philosophmng, investi- 
gating, original cast of mind; governed by the 
highest order of moral principles; sanguine and 
enterprising ; a heart overflowing with kind- 

ness and sympathy for humanity ; in all these traits 
should the wife chosen resemble the man." 

Differences Necessary — ^There are, however, some 
cases in which diflerences are necessary to improve 
love. "Few are periect/’ says a writer/^ mentally and 
sentimentally : therefore most require to offset their 
excesses and defects by marrying those unlike them- 
selves. They must be sufficiently alike, in the 
majority of their great outline characteristics, to 
face their differences ; but since almost all have too 
much or little of caution, kindness, selfishness, taste , 
justice, etc., most need to marry those unlike them- 
selves, in one or more respects. 

"Evenly -balanced heads may marry either those 
well or poorly balanced, yet prefer those well balanced. 
Those who marry even, may expect their children to 
be good, yet not remarkable ; those who marry can- 
trasts, may look for those of bolder outlines, who 
will be noted for something special. Yet if these 
differences are considerable, they produce miserably 
balanced children, usually unfortunate and unhappy. 

^‘Strongly femiuiuized men, who inherit after 
mother or grandmother, should marry strongly mas- 
culinized women, who take chiefly after their fathers^ 
so as to secure both the male and female character- 
istics. Dependent and vine-like women are always 
drawn most to positive, firm^ wilful, authoritative 
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men, who love to command, and take the responsi- 
bility ; while strongly femininized men need ' strong- 
minded, forcible, women — those related to the Amaz- 
ons — to .assume the responsibility, and spur on to 
effort, like Miss Woman’s Rights : yet some of this 
class require to marry men who are still firmer than 
themselves, and forcible enough to create deference 
.... all women despise weak, vacillating men. 
No woman who has much feminine intuition can 

possibly love a putty man A sensible woman 

should not marry an obstinate but injudicious, unin- 
telligent man; because she cannot long endure to see 
and help him blindly follow his poor, but spurn her 
good, plans- Though such men need just such women 
to help lay out their life-course, while such women 
could get on possibly with such husbands who heed- 
ed their suggestions ; yet such men plan poorly, 
blindly follow their own wills, and authoritatively 
compel their wives to help carry them out. Obsti- 
nate men must be sensible, or else content with wives 
and children who are not. If they could only realize 
that such women are just the very ones they require, 
yet that they should always ask and heed their ad- 
vice, they would render their wives* position most 
agreeable instead of painful, and every way most 
promotive of their mutual happiness and success. 
How important a change would be effected by this 
apparently trifling condition 1 Yet in most like cases 
such men spoil such women. They are drawn to- 
gether at first because naturally adapted to each 
other; yet their adaptation is spoiled by denying 
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her her natural place in their co-partnership 

. . A submissive but intellectual woman may marry 
a man whose will is stronger, even though his in- 
tellect is smaller, than hers ; yet it is better for both 
if his intellect is still larger than hers, sq that she 
may repose in his superior judgment. Such a 
Woman feels inadequate to assume responsibilities 
or set herself at work, and must have some guide. 
Naturally dependent, she must lean, though even on 
a crooked stick. Fortunately, however, she can 
adapt herself to almost any man. Hence, if her 
second husband should be totally different from her 
first, and third from either, she could yet conform 
to each with equal ease ; and if Force is largo, will 
work most effectually and willingly with and for 
him, however opposite their specialities ; besides 
quietly adapting herself to extreme vicissitudes, by 
making the best of what is. Such, especially if Ix)ve 
is large, make the very best of wives, because effici- 
ent and sensible, yet affectionate and conformable. 
And there are many such. 

The reserved or secretive should marry the 
frank. A cunning man cannot endure the least 
artifice in a wife. Those who are non-committal 
must marry those who are demonstrative ; else how- 
ever much they may love, neither will feel sure as 
to the other’s afiection, and each will distrust the 
other, while their children will be deceitful. Those 
who are frank and confiding also need to be con- 
stantly forewarned by those who are suspicious. 
A timid woman should never marry a hesitating 
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man, lest, like frightened children, each keep per* 
petually re-alarming the other by imaginary fears ; 
nor yet a careless man, for he would commit just 
indiscretions enough to keep her in perpetual ‘ fear 
and trembling’; but shoidd marry one who is bold, 
yet judicious, so that her intellect, by reposing in 
his tried judgment, can feel safe, and let her trust 
in him, quiet her natural fearfulness. A hopeless 
man should marry a resolute, hopeful woman, who 
is always telling how well things are going to turn 
out, and encouraging, and who has sufficient judg- 
ment to be allowed the reins, lest the fear of both 
render him pusillanimous, and their children cowards. 
Many men live tame lives, though abundantly 
capable of accomplishing almost anything because 
too irresolute to once begin \ whereas, with a ju- 
dicious yet expectant wife to prompt them to 
take initiatory steps, they would fill responsible 
positions . . The irritable, yet ap proba- 

tive must by no means marry those unlike thein- 
seves, lest the irritability of each, by blaming 
the other, rouse mutual resentment. Yet if such 
are married, both must be especially careful how 
they cast any reflections ; because the other party 
construes them to mean much more than was in- 
tended. Probably more conjugal animosities origi- 
nate in this wounded ambition than in any other 
faculty. Nothing as effectually rouses and inten- 
sifies every existing antagonism. Pride is a good 
thing, but must be respected and humored, at least 
not upbraided, or mortified Even if a man can 
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a woraan's lov<} of style and display, he must 
not conjure her in private, unless he is willing to 
kindle her hate, and spoil their children. 

Fauifc-finding beaux and girls during courtship, 
«re sure to scold intolerably after marriage. If 
vuir moderate ambition can endure censure, marry; 
!)ut if not, take timely warning from ^straws.’ One 
vviio is hard to ];)Jease before marriage, will be much 
harder after; while one v/lio endures and forbears 
during courtship, will be more so after marriage, if 
►kept in a love mood, and a beau who insists on 
having his way before, will be dogmatical 'if not 
dominet^ring aftfcr.’’ 

There sheuld likewise be some attention paid to 
•the deficiencies in tlie intellectual laoulties. If a mail 
|)osscsses certain cp.iaiitles largely but is deficient in 
certain others, these deficient cjualities should exist 
prominently in his wife, so that the defieiency shall 
not be transumted to the offspring. 

It will be Sv'cn from this how essential to a happy 
^narriage b; the blending of the qualities possessed by 
Jiusband aiul w ife. An excess of the same quality in 
both parties often lea:ie to iiihannonjq and should be 
avoided. 

It will hfi've been noticed by the reader, how 
difhcult after all it is to selc^ct one with whom there 
is every |)robability of leading a happy life. The 
difticiilty, how’ever, slioiihJ discourage no one. You 
jmust make the best ' of the Topportuuities presented 
to you. This is just wdiat people do not do. Men 
women are carried away by some one quali^^e. 
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such as beauty, or kindness, or a robust appearance, 
or some such thing, and straightway rush into 
matrimony, too often to find out they are not adapted 
to each other. Tliese qualities are all very good in 
themselves, and no doubt to be preferred, but these 
alone do not suffice to make a perfect union. 

What men and women nwist do is to select the 
greatest number of the beat qualities within their reach. 
Minor deficiencies must then be inutuairy overlooketS' 
for we are not perfect beings. As a writer says/ 
Do not choose one too good, or too far alx3ve, for 
yourself, lest the inferior, by dissatisfying the superior, 
breeds those discords which are worse than mutual 
satisfaction with those not so highly organized. Don't 
be too particular j for you might go farther and fare 
worse. As far as you yourself are faulty, you 
should put up with faults. Don't cheat a consort by 
getting one much better than you can give. We 
are not in heaven yet, and nnist ^pnt up with 
imperfections, and instead of gnimhling at them be 
glad they are no worse ; remembering that a faulty 
one is a great deal better than none Men and 
women are apt to be too exacting, and instead of 
overlooking trivial faults, aggravate matters by dwell- 
ing upon them, thus creating a deal of unnecessary 
unpleasantness. 



CHAPTER THREE. 


The Man you should Marry- 

a woman matrimony is one of the most impor- 
tanfc steps in her life. On its, veiy often, depend® 
the happiness or misery of the best portion of her life. 
If she happens to marry a good man, well and good 
but if otherwise, what bitterness and misery she very 
often has to undergo. But in marrying goodness is 
not the sole thing to be attended to ; there are other 
points which should be borne in mind. 

Foremost stands the question of health. No woman 
should marry a man who is not healthy and strong, 
for ill-health besides being a constant source of anx- 
iety and worry, is the more undesirable because it 
entails upon the offspring an impaired constitution* 
In a separate chapter I have dwelt upr>n this point at 
large. 

Beware of a man addicted to drink. How many a 
home has been blighted — -blasted by the demon of 
drink* Poverty, misery, starvation are very often the 
lot of those dependent upon the man who is addicted 
to drink Then there are the baleful effects of drink- 
poison on the offspring. 1 have more to say of these 
in a future chapter. 

Do not marry a man who is known to fr^ueni 
gambling tables, and places of like characterr 
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** Nor a man who has an established reputation as 
a mean, sordid, close-fisted man. 

** Nor a man who has the out-croppings of a lazy, 
inert, shiftless character, for such cany in their wake 
a world of untold misery. 

‘^Nor a man who treats his sister or mother un- 
kindly or indiflferently. Such treatment is a sure 
indication of meanness and wickedness. 

Nor a sloven, for a man who is negligent of his 
person or dress is filthy in his habits, and his estei naf 
appearance is a sure index of bis soul. 

‘*’ Never marry a stranger, or one whose character 
is not known or tested. Some women jump right into 
the fire with their eyes wide open, 

“ And finally, never marry simply for money or a 
home. These things are requisite accessories to a 
marriage. Yet no woman having a just respect for 
her independence of body and soul, should so far 
degrade her higher iiaiuro as to marry for other 
reasons than the full accpureinent ot perfect hap^ 
piness,” that is the offspring of a harmonious marri- 
age. 

These are some of the important points to be re- 
membered when selectirig a Imsband. Great care 
and observation should ho emph)ycd. Thoughts, 
habits, etc., should be carefully noted. Unfortunate-^ 
ly there is such a hurry to get married noticeable in 
young girls, that they not unfrequently blunder in 
their choice. “ Marry in haste and repent at leisure,’^ 
ieems to be their motto. 

There is a useful passage on this* subject by Dd. 
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Cowall, fie sa3’s: “ This feverish desire of girls to 
got married before they have reached woman s estate, 
is in itself an evidence of things wanting... of a body 
undergrown, and a mind narrow and perverted — of a 
gr(#bh and cultivation at variance with nature’s just 
laws. These wrongs are largely — if not altogether ... 
to be ascribed to the mother, who, before the girl is 
well out of pinafores, instils in her mind the absurd- 
ity that her aim in life is to get married, and, to 
reach this end, no opportunity must be shunned to 
secure its attainment. Of the results of this educa* 
tion, in its practical application, there is no need to 
write of, for are not the highways and byways of life 
crowded with heartsore devotees of early marriages, 
whose unhappiness, if not suffering and misery, 
should determine all rightly educated girls, and 
women to patiently wait and knowingly choose.” 
Thus are parents often the unconscious causes of their 
children’s unhappiness. 

Let every young woman bide her time. Let her 
be careful whom she selects, for marriage is a serio us 
step. Do not rush madly and foolishly into it, for ii 
is better to remain single than to have a bad hus-^ 
band. 



tJHAPTETl FOUR, 
The Woman you should Marry. 


Tr/HEmost important point to be remembered by a 
when selecting a wife is to select one who 
is healthy. On no account marry a woman who is 
the unfortunate victim of disease — especially of that 
terrible disease consumption. Your children are 
sure to inherit the germs of the disease, and succumb 
in a few years, causing pain and sorrow to those who 
gave them birth. It is also better to avoid mai ry - 
ing a woman who is hysterical. 

In selecting a woman to be your wife see that she 
has a natural wfiist. Do not marry a woman with 
one of those deformed, narrow, ugly waists which you 
could almost encircle with the lingers of your two 
hands. There is death lurking in her pysteiA. She 
is incompetent to produce healthy children. Do not 
imagine a small waist looks pretty. The reverse. 
Look at the statue of Venus... the model of female 
perfection, and then say whether a small waist is 
pretty. In a natural waist there is beauty and health. 

Let your wife be an educated woman, for such a one 

better than an ignorant one, and will make a better 
wife in every respect. But a wife should be educated 
not only in what are known as accomplishments 
but also in practical household affairs. For a woman 
to mak^ a good wife in the true sense of the term, i% 
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indispensable to be a good housewife. There is am 
excrJllent passage by a well-known writer which I 
take the opportunity of quoting: ‘^For the acquire- 
ment of these (singing and dancing) and other simi- 
lar ‘ accomplighmente,’ girls will study for years; even- 
tually they marry, and the honeymoon has not well 
waned ere these superficial modern accomplishments 
are forgotten, and tlie learning of the practical, every- 
day duties, so entirely misplaced and neglected dur- 
ing girlhood, begins, under disadvantages great and 
many. See to it thit the woman of your choice be 
educated in the practical details of every household 
duty; that she bo as capable of cooking a relishable 
meal as she is of playing a gem from the last new 
opera on the piano, that she is as competent to mend 
her stockings as to dance the quadrilles, that she is 
as qualified to make a bed, a shirt, or dress, as she 
is to speak tire French, German, or Italian languasres; 
not of a necessity that she be required on marrying 
to cook, mend, make beds or dresses, but that she 
])ossess such a knowledge of the details of all house- 
hold matters that; she can, with just judgment, direct 
tlieir doing. What would a merchant, possessing a 
«liip and valuable cargo, want with a captain who 
did not know the practical use, and application of 
every rope and yard in a ve^el? No more, then, 
should a husband with a wife whr) is not educated in 
household details; and this knowledge, as with the 
captain, is used only in directing and ordering, unless 
when a stress of weather or poverty comes; then 
fthino out bright and clear the benefits accruing from 
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a personal, practical knowledge of details.’^ This^ 
is sound, wholesome advice. 

You should marry an indusbritAs woman. A lazy 
wife is a^burden, not a companion. A lazy wife will 
alway s have something to grumble at, and will add 
to your troubles. But an active, industrious woman 
will, even with scanty moans, make your home a 
home in the true sense of the word. 

Men sometimes marry women merely for their 
beauty. No doubt beauty captivates, but no one 
should marry a woman only for her beauty, for it ofttm 
wears and unless your love is based on a better 

foundation it wears away likewise. Says Shakespeare: 

“Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 

A shining gloss, that vadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud; 

A brittle glass, that’s broken preseiitly : 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, vaded, broken, dead wdlhin an hour. 

And as goods lost are selJ or never found, 

As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh, 

As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground, 

As broken glass no cement can rerlress, 

So beauty, blemish’d once, for over’s lost, 

In spite of physic, painting, jdri and cost.’> 

Moreover, beauty alone cannot make happiness. 

A medical writer says: If you be a man of full or 
large stature, a’^oid marrying a small woman; for 
large men, in some way, ha /e a partiality for small 
women. This should not be for many self-sufficient 
reasons, the principal one of which is, the difference 
in physical qualities entails intense suffering on t}>tj 
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part of the woman, and intense disappointment on the 
part of the hnsband; and, should the wife bear him a 
child, great danger of life attaches to the motheiv 
while the premature death of the child, in innumer- 
able cases, results. A full sized, or large and well- 
developed woman is at all times the most desirable 
wife for a large or small man/’ 

Women who have an ahuorinal desire to go to balls,, 
parties, etc. , and who do not like childr^jn, do not 
Tuake good wives or mothers. 

When choosing a wife endeavor to find out her 
real character in her home-life. You ought to know 
her in her 'true colours.* And she ought to know 
you in yours. Straiglitforwaidness in this matter is 
most essential, and would lead to much more happi- 
juiss if honestly prac«ised. Above all things avoid 
appearing what you are not. 


CHAPTEIR FIVE. 

Marriage. 

M aying dwelt upon sorue important points in- 
the foregoing chapters w.bich a young man 
Woman intending marriage should bear in iidiid, I 
shall now endeavour <0 lay before the reader some- 
thing upon tlie sill ject of marriage itself. 

On what a True Marriage is Basod,.— A. true marri?- 
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€d state is th^liappiest condition on earth. It should 
tlierefore be the desire of all to attain such a state. 
:Bat a true tnarriage is based upon love. Therefore, 
no man or woman should marry unless love binds 
them together. But it must be a genuine, proper, 
love as already pointed out in a previous chapter. 
Not the imaginary, flicbing passion that is so frequent^ 
Iv mistaken for the genuine one ** It canUot be 
doubted,” says Dr. Parker, that, whilst warm and 
mutual aflbction is an essential condition to married 
.felioity, MISTAKES, as to the reality and reciprocity of 
it lis sentiment, are active and deplorable accessories 
to permanent misery. Never was^o false and trea- 
cherous a guide as passion, when not founded on 
woil-merited and well-defined respect; never was there 
a feeling whi<4h more certainly and speedily relapses 
into weariness, ending in antipathy and ultimate 
hatred ; never was there a position more deeply to be 
pitied than that of a married couple who find them- 
selves chained down, by one fatal mistake, in the 
woful thraldom of ‘ an ill-assorted alliance.* No 
jnalter from what source the discontent arises, if that 
discontent is incapable of being removed, it degeiie- 
?rates into disgust, as surely as cause leads Co sequence 
in the natural procession of things ; and the unfortu- 
nate, ill-mated pair find each in the other the provo- 
cative and promoter of an unconquerable dislike which 
neiiher has the power to overcome.** A marriage,’* 
:Says Airs. Duffey, properly entered into by chaste 
paruiers, with the natural laws which should regulate 
the relations of marriage properly .understood and re- 
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•garded^ ia probably the happiest condition up )n earth. 
But how many understand these laws? More than 
this, how many persons are there who really know 
that there are natural laws in the marriage relations, 
which, if disregarded, will bring apathy^ disease, saSer» 
ing, even death?” 

But how many are there who enter into this great- 
est of contracts with the thoughtfulness it demandg? 
Very few, indeed! and hence the large amount of dis- 
cord, and suffering. Among the lower animals raatteis 
are much better in this particular. As Dr. Holbrook 
says: “In the animal kingdom, nature has a mol's 
perfect work, and here marriages are more harmoni- 
ous; but the life of animals is not so complex as that of 
man, and so it is an easier matter for them to settle 
wisely theii* marital relations. Almost any mating is 
good enough for birds and beasts. They have no vices 
to mar the family life. No robin comes home late at 
night to turn his home into ;a bedlam. There may be 
tierce contests between the males for the possession of a 
female, but this results in good, for it brings together the 
strongest males and the mos^ beautiful Odjd perfect 
females, and these produce a superior offspring to 
what would have been produced had there been no 
contest and the feeble and less perfect had found it 
easy to secure the finest female. With man the cas ^ 
is very different. With him marriage is a complex 
matter, for it involves so many faculties, so many likes 
and dislikes, such varied educations, such tempera- 
mental and physical differences, so many imperfect 
tions of body so much ill-health, such ancestral differ-- 
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cnees. These questions do not seriousfly concerfr 
animals; but they make marriage among human 
beings a very grave matter, far too much so for th© 
knowledge we noi^ possess. ’* The same writer fur- 
thermore says: “This [marriage] seems to be one 
of those institutions which has its foundations deeply 
laid in huinan nature. Even in the animal kingdom 
it has great significance. Birds and beasts mate for 
a longer or shorter period, mainly for rearing of their 
young and the continuance of their kind. Human 
beings, however, live so long, propagate so slowly, and 
children require for so many years parental care of 
the highest order, that the difficulties of maintain- 
ing the race in any but perhaps the most favored 
climate would be so great they could hardly be 
overcome without pernitment marriages and these 
become all the more important on account of the divi- 
sion of labor in the marriage relation, which gives 
mainly to man tlie duty of providing the means of 
support, of defence against enemies, of leaving home 
in war to defend his tribe or country, and to women 
tile duty of caring for the household and the family 
and such lighter labors as are suitable to her strength. 
And this condition is not materially altered by the 
f:ict that, in some countries where men are in a state 
©f almost constant war, women do much of the hard 
labor which really men ought to do. 

“ As civilization has advanced, and wealth increased, 
and man desires C(>mfi)rt, culture, peace and happi- 
ness, still other reasons may be added to those which 
have been mentioned. One is the founding, of a hooue 
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tree from the intrusion of the world, where men 
imd women may share together the fruits of their 
industry and gain strength for the struggle for ex* 
istence which never fails to be an important factor in 
human life. The home may be the centre aiouad 
Avjiich much is gathered. Here happiness may be 
augmented almost 'indefinitely, and luxury and re- 
finement may enter, to a crrtain extent, without 
debilitating and weakening the individual. Here 
character which is most important may be developed > 
the affections may bloom in all their beauty, and the 
sympathies find an atmosphere in which they may 
unfold. 

** Another object of marriage is companionship 
with those who may have the sam^e sympathies, 
hopes, aspirations. It is not a pleasant thing to go 
through the world without sympathy, and to meet 
only those who have no interest in us except to make 
ns contributors to their welfare and their selfish ends. 
In the physiological and sanitary marriage there can 
be no selfishness. Each member works for the otlier's 
good ; each contributes to the other's welfare. In the 
outside world it is different, each seeks to use the 
other for selfish purposes, and this makes life a contest, 
a struggle, a battle. If such a state of things were to 
prevail in the home, then marriage would be an, ovib 
and not a good. All marriages where there is such a 
state are unsanitary. 

Then, too, one object of marriage is the gratifica- 
tion of love. This is the highest sentiment of the 
human heart. Intellect pales before it. The sacred 
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book could have said nothing more exalted when it; 
avowed that ^Gfod is love.’ All human hearts have 
somewhere and sometime a desire to love and be 
]ove<l. A loveless life is a starved life. Love warms* 
human nature; it sets it on fire. It can receive its 
highest development only in marriage. The loves 
between a man and woman in a perfect marriage is 
divine.* 

Finally, the state and civilization have their 
root in marriage y without it they could hardly 
exist in any high degree. If we would have the 
state prosper most of its sound and healthy mem- 
bers must be married. Individuals may remain 
single to their own advantage and the advantage ol 
the state; but this does not contradict the general 
rule. It may be better for the w6rld that now and 
then a great philosopher shall remain single, ami 
take the time he would have devoted to- tlie care of 
the fa nily to investigate the laws governing society 
and the individual ; but he will ftnd some of his 
chief delights and recreations in the society of the 
children of his married friends and acquaintances. 
It is true that the state is not benefited by the 
marriage of its feeble and diseased members. These 
cannot make hoppy homes, and they become a 
burden to others# Such may properly be discourag- 
ed from marrying — perhaps prohibited from it by 
public opinion at least if not by law.* Other objects 

* If such do marry they should by no means have children. 
Procreation should be pi evented by artificial checks. — 
J. A. B. 
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of marriage' might be given, but those already named 
are quite sufficient. If it is so important and has 
so much dependence on it, it follows- that the more 
perfect it iarthe more perfectly will it serve. its ends. 
The sanitary marriage is something more than a 
union on purely physiological principles for the 
rearing of the most perfect children. It is a mar- 
riage in which there is a union of mind, a union of 
heart — a union of all that is sweet and beautiful in 
human nature.’’ 

My Hindu readers will, i o doubt, see at what 
disadvantages they are placed by the unfavorable 
customs of their country. How impossible it is in 
the great majority of cases for them tp fulfil the 
requirements of a physiological and sanitary union; — 
how difficult to experience the sublime emotions of 
genuine conjugal love and happpiness. And, as futuie 
pages are perused, these disadvantages will become 
more apparent. It is to be hoped that as knowledge 
gradually sheds its benign influence, the barbarous 
custom of infant-marriage will be replaced by marriage 
after the full attainment of puberty and development, 
ill which men and women will select and wed only those 
whom they really love, and who fulfil the requirements 
of a wise union- 



OHAPTEK SIX* 

Health in Marriage* 


^n^HEEE is a sound passage bv Harriet ^lartitieaip 
brimful of philosophy and wisdom : half the 

thought, and sentiment that are spent on the subject of 
death were bestowed on the practical duty ofstrength-* 
ening. lengthening, and ennobling life, we should be 
more fit to live worthily and die corjLcntedly/’ HoW 
true is this! But man has not as yet learnt the 
lesson it conveys. He docs not as yet knowhow to 
strengthen, lengthen, and ennoble life. Yet this is 
the lesson he has to learn. 

Of primary importance in marriage is the question 
of health. Health is that state of body and mind in 
which all the organs fully perform their functions^ 
A condition of perfect health is the most desirable 
state possible. It means a perteciion of organizati*)ii. 
All the parts are in harmony with each other ; nil. 
perform their required functions. The slightest de- 
rangement, in any organ, even the smallest, is a 
deviation from a state of liealth. 

Health is the parent of activity, of energy, of 
happiness. Look at the little children in whoiu 
health is perfectly visible. How brimful of mirth, of 
happiness, of glee, of energy and activity they arc* ! 
Ijook at the healthy man and woman. They are per- 
sonifications of vitality, of energy, of happiness. 

The natural state of mai^ is a state pf health. 
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ffivery man should be in a healthy condition. Says a 
medical writer. That health, pure and perfect from 
the cradle to the grave, ie as natural to man as it is 
to plants and animals is evident from the healthy 
condition of those who come nearest to living in 
^natural conditions. The natives of many of the 
South Sea islands were found by their discoverers 
-almost entirely free from disease and deformity. The 
ordinary diseases of civilised men were unknown to 
)them. Those who were not killed in battle died of 
old age. Even in the midst of civilized life we find 
individuals whose instincts have preserved them from 
rits unnatural habits and diseases, men and women 
who never know a day’s illness and die of old age. 
.Such exceptioiiB may become the rule. If one person 
in ten can escajve disease and premature death, more 
may do so. Like causes produce like effects. All 
men may become healthy and happy simply by 
.adopting the means and conditions of health and 
happiness.” And yet how few there are who are in 
this most desirable cajadition. 

I have said that health is of primary importance 
in marriage. When both the parents are in a healthy 
condition, the offspring are dowered with that rich- 
-©st of all inheritances — health. When the parents 
are unhealthy, what else can the children be; when 
one of the parents is unhealthy the offspring very 
often are unhealthy; and in the case of certain dis- 
eases are invariably so. For offspring to be en- 
dowed with vigorous constitutions both parents, must 
t>e in a similar cojudition. Among savages, natural 
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selection eliminates the weaker members^ and thnr 
the hardier ones propagate. And fine stalwart men 
and women they are. As Mr. Darwin points out in‘ 
hifl Descent of Man''; With savages, the weak 
in body or mind are soon eliminated'; and these that 
survive commonly exhibit a vigorous state of health. 
We, ciyiliaed men, on the other hand; do our utmost- 
to check the process of elimination we build asy- 
lums for Ike imbecile, the maimed, and the sick; we 
institute poor-laws; and our medical men exert their 
utmost skill to save the life of every one to the last^ 
moment. There is reason to believe that vaccination 
has preserved thousands, who from a weak constitu- 
tion would formerly have succumbed to small-pox. 
Thus the weak members of civilised societies propa- 
gate their kind. No one who has attended to the 
breeding of domestic animals wili doubt that tbis» 
must be highly injurious to the race of maa^ It it 
surprising how soon a want of care, or care wrongly 
directed, leads to the degeneration of a domestic 
race; but excepting in the case of Euan himself, 
hardly any one is so ignorant as to allow his worst 
animals to breed.’" In his work on the ** Variation 
of Animals and Plants,” Mr. Darwin has collected a 
large number of instances of the effects of diseases 
and malformations in the breedii^ of animidB and 
men. We read for instance that Colonel Hailam, in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society mentions 
a race of two-legged pigs, the bind legs wanting. 
This deficiency had been transmitted to the offspring 
through three generations. Mr. Anderson mentions 
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to in8tati'<;e of rabbit bom with only oiie ear from 
which a breed of one eared rabbits was obtained. 
There are many such instances but they are rather 
the transmission of peculiarities, As regards dis- 
eases Darwin says: ‘^Authors, who have had wide 
experience, give in detail many singular cases, and 
assert that contracted feet, with the numerous con- 
tingent evils of ring-bones, c^irbs, splints, spavin^ 
founder and weakness of the front legs, roaring or 
broken and thick wind, melanosis, specific ophthal- 
mia, and blindness (the great French veterinary 
Huzord going so far as to say that a blind race could 
aoou be formed), crib-biting, jibbing, and ill-tempe^^ 
are all plainly hereditary. Yoiiatt sums up by say- 
ing ^there is scarcely a malady to which the horse 
is subject which is not hereditary and M. Bernard 
adds that the doctrine ’that there is scarcely a dis- 
ease which does not run in the stock, is gaining 
new advocates every day.’ So it is in regard to 
cattle, with consumption, good and bad teeth, fine 
skin, etc , etc.” 

Of malformations and diseases inherited by man 
he says: long catalogue could be given of all 

sorts of inherited malformation and predisposition 
to various diseases. With gout, fifty per cent of the 
cases observed in hospital practice are, according to 
Dr. Garrod, inherited, and a greater per centage in 
private practice. Every one knows how often in- 
sanity runs in families, and some of the cases given 
by Mr. Sedgwick are awful, — as of a surgeon, whose 
brother, father, and four paternal uncles were al^ 
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insane, the latter dying by suicide; of a Jew, whose 
father, mother, and six brothers and sister were all 
mad ; and in some other cases several members of the 
same family, during three or four sucoeasive genera- 
tions, have committed suicide. Striking instances 
have been recorded of epilepsy, consumption, asthma 
stone in the bladder, cancer, profuse bleeding from 
the slightest injuries, of the mother not giving milk, 
and of bad parturition being inherited. He also 
gives some inherited instances of diseases o( the eye. 

“ When both parents are myopic Mr. Bowinan has 
observed the hereditary tendency in this direction to 
be heightened, and some of the chiMren to be myopic 
at an earlier age or in a higher degree than their 
parents.** These are but a few of the numberless 
instances that could be mentionerl of diseases being 
inherited by children from unhealthy parents. And 
yet men and women are not over-particular whom 
they marry. As Darwin says; *‘Man scans with 
scrupulous care the character and pedigree of his 
horses, cattle, and dogs before he matches them : but 
when he comes to his own marriage he rarely, or 
never, takes any such care. He is impelled by nearly 
the same motives as the lower animals, when they are 
left to their own free choice, though he is in so tar 
superior to them that be highly values mental charms, 
and virtues. On the other hand he is strongly at*, 
tracted by mere wealth or rank. Yet he might by 
selection do something not only for the bodily consti-' 
tution and frame of his of&pring, but for their in*"- 
tallectual and moral (][ualitiei^. ipotb sexes ought tQ 
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Irefrain from marriage if they are in any marked * 
^degree inferior in body or mind ; but such hopes arc 
Utopian aiKi will never be even partially realised 
nntil the laws of inheritaince are thoroughly known. 
Every one does good service who aids toward this 
end. When the principles of breeding and inheritance 
are better understood, we shall not hear ignorant 
members of our legislature rejecting with scorn a plan 
for ascertaining whether or not consanguineous mar- 
triages are injurious to man.” 

The race can only be improved by careful selec- 
tion in marriage. When the parents are in the best 
oondition possible, the children will be all that 
desirable. And this desirable end can only be ob- 
tained by wise and careful breeding. As Dr. Nichols 
says in an excellent passage: "Men, like animals, 
or, if Darwinians prefer, like other animals, can be 
improved in health, intelligence and morality by 
judicious breeding. Dogs, sheep, cattle, and birds, 
are bred with great care. There is a nice selection 
of fathers and mothers, so as as to produce the most 
desirable offspring. Breeders of horses pay thou- 
sands of pounds for noble sires; and some brood- 
mares bring greac pricea Cattle breeders study 
pedigrees, and Americans have paid large prices for 
English bulls and cows. 

In the human race there, is a process of natural 
selection favorable to the improvement of the race 
but it is interfered with by other influences — money, 

^ This k not necessary. They may marry but not have 
o&i>riug- On this read the Law of Population — J. A. B. 
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preferred ca8t6> and other social oonsideratiensi 
Cboioe is in this way restricted. A rich husband is 
preferred to a handsome or healthy or clever one. A 
large dowry may induce a man to put up with a 
scrofulous wife. A consumptive lady may have a 
good connection. An exhausted, broken-down rom 
may have a title; or an estate. We know what 
people mean by *a good match.’ It never means 
healthy or beauty, or intellect. It may not mean 
good morals or disposition. 

“And yet the form of a nose may descend through 
twenty generations — and if so, then the form of the 
brains and all the qualities of man or woman. It is 
said that the sins of parents are visited upon their 
children to the third or fourth generation. We 
know that form and colour last much longer. Tlie 
Jews have the physiognomy to-day, all over the 
world, that is pictured upon the monuments in 
Egypt and Nineveh. They have lasted thi*ee thou .. 
sand years, and may last as i^ucb longer — will last 
as long as Jews continue to marry Jewesses. And 
the Jews are not a bad race. Few are so healthy, 
so long lived, so rich in genius. [?]. 

“Seriously, people who think of getting married 
ought to think a little more about it. There ar& 
persons who ought not to marry. There are persons 
who would be criminal if they handed down to pos.. 
terity the physical, mental, or moral results of a bad 
organization, or of their vicious demoralization. Our 
. most careful scientists tell us that drunkenness is 
hereditary— that many crimes are Hereditary— that 
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rnitAnees, murder, and suicide are hereditary. Our 
criminal population is composed of the children of 
^criminals. The prisons are filled with a criminal 
^race as the workhouses are filled with arac^of paupers* 
Ohange of condition, no doubt may redeem such a race, 
but it would be safer to discourage its perpetuation. 

^^Men and women marry for themselves when they 
-should marry for their posterity. The greatest grati- 
tude a man can owe to his grandfather is for giving 
him a good, wise, healthy grandmother, and vic^ 
versa, Shakespeare makes one of his characters 
thank his mother fervently for giving him suCh a 
ffuther. How many a man and woman has earned the 
curses of their children for giving them bad. mothers 
and fathers?' 

It will, of course, be urged that it is almost impos- 
sible to find persons in perfect health. True, but it is 
possible to select from among the best available. And 
this is what is not done. 

When both parents are diseased there is every 
probability— and in some diseases absolute certainty 
— that the children w31 be the same. When one of 
the parents is healthy and strong, the weakness of the 
.other is to some extent counteracted. 

Dr. Holbrook says on this subject; “The health 
and perfection of the child depend largely upon the 
■health and perfection of the two elements out of 
which it is formed. If the germ and sperm are rich 
:ia protoplasm then we may be quite sure the con- 
xlitions are favorable to a healthy being. If they 
.are poor in this substance, ^en there is • very little 
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Hying matter present, and we may feel almost certairr 
that the child will be born with a poor constitution. 
How may this be known ? It is not an easy matter 
^to get^at such knowledge directly, still much may ba 
known indirectly. 

both parents possess a strong constitution, the* 
germ and sperm will generally be healthy and produce 
healthy children. If one parent has a strong constiuu- 
tiqn and the other a weak one, their child will general- 
ly be strong or weak as it resembles one or the other 
parent. If the constitution of either parent is in any 
way, even temporarily, exhausted during the time of 
generation, then the child will, if it resembles the 
exhausted parent, suffer. The temporary exhaustion, 
however, of a parent with a strong constitution is less 
likely to do harm than in case of permanent exhaus- 
tion which occurs in a weakly person. All this shows 
the necessity of keeping the health up to the high- 
est standard when children are begotton. Any 
thing that seriouly exhausts one unfits him for the 
best results of parentage. There is ample evidence 
to prove this. If children are begocten when the 
parents are suflfering from temporary exhaustion, 
then they will be born below the standard of health 
they ought to possess, and it will cost more cam 
and trial to rear them than if begotten when the^ 
parents are in high health. A gentleman who has 
given considerable attention to this subject informs 
me that he has eight children, and all are healthy 
except those generated during temporary illness. 
And their parentj^ who became pregnant whiliv 
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itiffering from malarial fever; says that the chilW 
bom then was not half as healthy as her other chil^ 
dren begotten when she was in robust health. The 
apparent reason for this is that the sperm and germ 
elements which go to make up the embryo are 
temporarily exhausted then. Sometimes, however, 
children are bom of parents whose constitutions are 
more or less, injured, and yet they are healthy, but 
there is no certainty that this will be so. During 
health nearly all the sperm and germ elements are 
healthy; during disease and exhaustion only a less 
number of them are so. If these elements could be 
examined under the microscope there would be seen 
the same difference between those from healthy and 
sickly people as between a person in robust health 
and a pale, feeble invalid.* 

Those of my readers who happen to be Hindus will 
at once perceive how difficult it is for them to make 
such a selection as advised herein. This can only be 
remedied by bringing in reforms. That it must be reme- 
died if they desire the race to improve is perfectly evi- 
dent. The present custom of infant-mamage, or even 
early marriage on the immediate attainment of puber- 
ty , is unphysiological and can only result in a high-deatb 
and gradual deterioration of the race. " The great 
physical degeneracy of the Polish Jews” says Dr. Parker 
^•has been attributed not more to the custom of mar-r 
lying, generation after generation, within near degrees 
of kindred, than to th% connubial as»jciation of very 
young persons. In many parts (J the Continent simi- 
lar results have been observed to arise from a Ukw 
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custom; and it may be accepted, as a general rule 
that no consummation of matrimony ought to take 
place before each party has arrived at adult age. If 
it be argued that very early marriages check libertin- 
ism, it may be responded with perfect truth that 
they tend with equal effect to the production of a 
sickly, suffering, short-lived progeny, who, fortunately 
for themselves, seldom reach manhood or womanhood 
and are, in fact, ‘not worth rearing.' The best pre- 
ventive of libertinism is vigilant and judicious train- 
ing, combined with careful inculcation of the sacred 
precepts of religion [or rather morality]. Violations 
«of the wholesome laws of Nature in one direction 
are not to be prevented by the violations of the 
aame rules in another direction ; and the effeminate 
and ferocious character of Louis the Eleventh, of 
France, is only one of innumerable examples of the 
effects ef the exhaustion of the nervous powers, and 
the perversion and destruction of some of the most 
important of^ the human faculties, consequent on too 
^arly congress. The lapse of two thousand years has 
confirmed the truth of the principle enunciated by 
the philosopher who declared that* precocious 
marriages oppose a good generation; for in the entire 
animal kingdom the Iruits of the first signal of 
reproductive instinct are usually imperfect, and have 
0ot any well-established form. It is also the same 
with the human species, and the cause is evident ; 
for prea)cious marriages procjffe small and contempt- 
ible men.’ The wisdom of this has been confirmed 
hy the experience of all ages down to our own 
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A preliminary requirement for marriage is self* 
knowledge, and “a leading and indispensable step 
in the work of self-knowledge and self-preservation 
is that of ascertaining, in the first place, upon author- 
ity which cannot deceive, that in no part of the 
organization lurk even the most remote admonitdPjr 
Fyinptoms of the past, present, or prospective ex- 
istence of any infirmities by which functional and 
general vigor can be impaired. In this task of self* 
examination the memory and conscience, not less 
than tlie reason, meet be consulted. It will be neces- 
sary to institute a rigid review of every habit, whether 
relinquished or not, or every incident and circumstance 
which impartial candor can suggest, as bearing in 
any degree on the point to be elicited ; and reference 
must be made to the faithful counsel of a physician 
whose practice is chiefly devoted to that praticu- 
lar branch of pathological science more immediately 
connected with the subject of inquiry/’ 

All men and women must strive to contract a 
physiological and sanitary marriage. Herein alone can 
the race be ultimately laised to a higher level than 
at present. 



CKAl^TEJl SEVEN. 

The Use and Abude of IV^rriagd^ 


I prime object of marriage, ho doubt, is the por-^ 
’8)Jfe'petuation of the species. But this is not the sole 
object. Marriage has other uses than this. Man is a 
social animal, and it is only in the married state that 
bis social nature can fully eiercise itself The true 
happiness of the domestic circle is experienced only 
V)y the parent. The joys of home have a far hightT 
signilicance to him than to any other. To use the 
Words of a writer: Matrimony gives the opportunity 
and occasion to improve all the domestic, social and 
higher faculties of the mind; and of guiding the man 
and woman to a higher xiiid holier standard of life. 

It is, however, a fact to be regretted that marriage 
is commonly abused by the great majority of people 
In my work on iSex'iial Science I have already given 
■ome of the evils resulting from the abuse of mar- 
riage, together with their painful consequences. “ It 
is a common belief,’’ says Dr. Cowan, “ that a man 
and woman, becauee they are legally united in mar- 
riage, are privileged to the unbridled exercise of 
a nativeness. This is wrong. Nature, in the exercise 
of her just laws, recoguisies no human enactments, 
and is as prompt to pyuish any infringement of her 
laws in those who are legally married as in those 
out of the bonds. Excessive indulgence between the 
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married produces as* great and lasting evil effects as 
in the single man or woman, and is nothing more or 
lees than legalized prostitution/' How often do we 
meet pale, sickly-looking women, in nine cases out 
of ten, the sufferers from marital excesses And yet 
they do not know the cause of thsir misery. Igno- 
rance! Ignorance, alas in the most important rela- 
tions of man, is the prime cause of all this suffering. 
It is the bane of our manhood and womanhood. 

Who can say, ” says Dr. Dixion, as quoted by Mrs* 
Duffey, ” that these excesses are not often followed 
by those direful diseases, insanity and consump- 
tion ? The records of our mad-house, and the 
melancholy deaths by consumption, of the newly- 
married, bear ample witness to the truth of such 
assertion. Are they not transmitted to posterityf 
Look at the frequent mental imbecility and the 
pallid hue, and attenuated form of the children who 
are the earlier products of marriage, and see the 
parents vibrating between life and the grave, until 
the candid physician, or the terrors of death, teach 
them to abstain, and nature gathers up her shattered 
powers, and asserts anew her control of the organ*^ 
ism. Should the lesson suffice, and mature age be 
attained, again look at the offspring. If the first 
children survive, the last would not seem to be born 
of the same parents, so different are they in vigor 
and sprightliness; and in mature life, almost in- 
variably more intellectual.” 

In marriage purity of life is most essentid. An4 
(bis necessity becomes much more iniportaqt 
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the gestative period. Dr. Nichols speaking of the 
period of pregnancy and lactation says: "During 
those periods no woman is naturally fit for amative 
excitement or indulgence, and, for her own sake and 
the sake of her child, should never be subjected to itl 
and every man who truly loves his wife and his 
children, will most carefully protect them from the 
excitement, nervous exhaustion, and serious injury 
which come from such useless and merely . sensual 
intercourse. It often causes abortion and miscar- 
riage. It stamps sensuality upon the nature of the 
child. It is a drain upon the life of father, mother, 
and child. A large proportion of the diseases of 
Women and their early decay, and of the premature 
mortality of children, and the habits or vices which 
injure or destroy them, are caused by the sensuality 
and ignorant, thoughtless, or much worse than 
brutal selfishness of men, who stimulate lust by 
gluttony, and other sensual excitements, and then 
sate it in murder.” 

I am aware that there are many who will think 
what has been said a diflScult thing to practice. This 
however, appears certain : — Excessive sexual con- 
gress at this time tends to injure the mother and child. 
Is it impossible for men to control their passions ? To 
use the words of Dr. Perrin as given by Dr. Hol- 
brook ; But suppose men were trained to believe 
that such indulgence is wrong, injurious to others 
and to themselves, would their amiability and chasti- 
ty require to be purchased by a momentary pleasure? 
Would they not rather learn to subdue and rule 
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this otherwise imperious passion ? If Newton^ Eant^ 
Fontanelle and Beethoven could live their many 
honored years with no indulgence of passion surely 
other men might abstain without injury. 

" The ungovemed passion of man is prolific of evih 
and like producing like, the father who has never learn 
ed self-control may give his son not only form and 
feature^ but the germ of the same fierce, clamorous 
desire, which in its full development will prove a 
heritage of woe to that son and others. That which 
polite language veils under the designation, social 
evil, and which desolates so many happy homes, and 
bi ings its quick, black harvest of misery, remorse^ 
disease and death, chiefly lives because man does not 
know aright, does not duly reverence and honor 
woman, and keep in subjection that which may be- 
come one of the monster passions in his heart, and is 
thus continued from generation to generation.^’ 
liet interourse at this time be as seldom as possi^ 
ble. 



CHAPTI^IR EiailT^ 

Age in Parentage. 

Y| /HE question of age in parentage is an important 
What are the influences of the different ages o ^ 
parents upon their children? At what ages do parents 
endow the best physical and mental qualities upon 
their children ? Do long or short-lived parents affect 
their children in any way ? These are questions 
which claim one’s attention and which deserve careful 
consideration. 

There can be no doubt that immature parentage 
is most unwise. The qualities transmitted to the 
offspring are imperfect. Whereas the cliildien of 
maturer parents are better endowed. If we look 
back -at some of the ancient races among whom paren- 
tage was postponed till about the age of twenty -two 
or twenty-1 hree, we find this truth clearly illust^att?d. 
‘‘The ancient Germans did not marry until the 
twenty-fifth year, previous to which they observed the 
most rigid chastity, and in consequence <if which their 
offspring acquired a size and strength that excited the 
astonishment of Europe. Common sense should in- 
dicate that a giddy youth, at the age of puberty, with 
the down on his chin, cannot communicate a perfect 
yitality ; or that a girl, at puberty, with the disorders 
of pregnancy, and the fatigue of labor and suckling 
cannot develop other than sickly puny oflfepring.*^ 
Among the Spartans the immature were not per* 
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to marry. This combined with other wise 
T.onditions made them the best specimens of men that 
Jiave ever lived. It is a well-known fact that the child- 
Tcn of immatirre pai*ents are weak and sickly. Their 
frame seems to be deficient of the sinewy vigor that 
is staruped upon the offspring born in latjer years. 
The glow of health is generally foifnd wanting and 
there are few prospects of attaining old age. 

The beet period for parentage appears to be the 
|)rime of life. Dr. Trail tells us that the children 
begotten by parents in maturer life — from thirty to 
forty years of age — (other circumstances being 
equal) are more nioTal and intellectual than those 
t^egotten ten or fifteen years earlier .(who are more 
passionate and selfish), is a proposition well sus- 
tained by statistics and logic.*’ Another writer 
•says: The ‘best age for parentage is also a subject 
of interest. It is a curious fact that the largest 
number of imbecile children are born of very young 
or very old patents ; that is of those whose bodies 
and minds aie not yet matured, or of those who are 
worn out and exhausted in their physiological capi- 
tial. It is also ' equally true that the most capable 
children are born of parents in the prime of life^> 
when the physical and intellectual powers are at 
their best. Francis Gadton, in his valuable work on 
^Englishmen ofScience, their Nature, and Nurture,’ 
lias given the following facts bearing on this point. 
^Out of one hundred cases of scientific men who had 
^attained high distinction, none had fathers and only 
.two had /mothers, under twenty jears of ago. One 
A 
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had a father who wa^ twenty, and twfinty had 
mothers of this age. Fifteen had fathers and twenty- 
six had mothers aged twenty-five. There were 
thirty-four who had fethers and mothers aged thirty, 
there were twenty-two who had fathers and twelve 
who had mothers aged forty. There were seven 
who had fathers and one who had a mother aged 
forty-five. Four had fathers who had passed their 
fiftieth year. 

‘Putting these facts together, viz: First, older sons^ 
appear nearly twice as often as younger ones; Second, 
as regards intermediate children^ the older and the 
younger boys of the family contribute equally ; Third, 
that only sons are as common as oldest sons, and we 
must conclude from this that the age of parents 
within the limits with which we have to deal has 
little influence on the nature of the child, consequently 
that the older sons have on the whole decided ad- 
vantage of nurture over younger ones. They are 
more likely tobecome possessed of independent means, 
and therefore able to follow the pursuits that have 
most attractions to their taste. They are treated 
more as tenants by their parents^ and have earlier 
responsibility, and by that usage is developed in- 
dependence of character. Probably also the first bom 
child of the families not well to do in the world would 
generally have more attention in his infancy, rat»re 
breathing space and better nourishment, than his 
younger brothers and sisters in their several turns^. 
An unusual number of the mothers of the scientific; 
men were between thirty and thirty -four at their 
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birth. This is a very suitable age according to 
Aristotle, and undoubtedly older than what Dr. Dun- 
can s statistics in his work on ‘Fertility’ recognize- 
According to this, the most favorable period for the 
survival of mother and child, and probably the best in 
every sense is when she is twenty to tw^ty-five.” 

Mr. 0. S. Fowler has collected some instances which 
appear to go in direct contradiction to what has al- 
ready been said. Here they are : 

“Franklin was the youngest child of the youngest 
child for five successive generations, and on his 
mother’s side, from whom, more than from his father, 
he inherited his talents. He was the fifteenth child 
of his father and eighth of his mother. 

“Benj. Johnson was born when his father was 70, 
and mother 42. 

“Pitt, Fox, and Burke, were each the youngest 
child of their families. 

“Daniel Webster was the youngest by a second 
marriage, born when his father was 50 and mother 32. 

“Lord Bacon was the youngest by a second mar- 
riage, born when his father was 50 and mother 32, 

“Benjamin West was the tenth child of his parents. 

“ Washington’s mother was 28 at his birth, and 
fether much older, and Thomas Campbell’s father over 
Vo at his birth. 

Sir Wm. Jones’s father was 66 when this intelloc* 
tual prodigy first saw the light. 

** Doddridge was the twentieth child, by one father 
and mother, and his mother’s mother was very young 
when her fa4»h6r died, aged 62, whioh would make hu 
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grandfethep above 50- when hia mother was borst 
His father was at least 43 'when his son was born. 

Judge Story’s mother was about 44 at his birth. 
Alexander Hamilton was the youngest son by a second 
marriage. E. Lewis’s mother was 33 at his birth. 

Baron Cuvier’s father was 50 at hismarriage, and 
ef course still older at the birth of his illustrious son. 

All history abounds in wmika? focts. Nor are 
there many exceptions* Where is the distinguished 
man, bom before both his parents had arrived at full? 
Maturity — say twenty-fi?ve or over ? Let the reader 
subject this doctrine to the rigid ordeal of observa- 
tion, and the more he investigates, the m&re he will 
be convinced that the older the- pare*ity the less the 
animal and more moral and, intelledual the offspring. 

^'Yet this law is mocUfiodby this condition, that in 
ease the health of one or both poa^ents dselmes as their 
family increases, the eld.eM children will be the smart- 
est ; because a pwverful physiology is indispensable 
to intellectualty and nw)rality ; and when that wanes 
in parents, it leaves their younger children less vigor- 
ous ; and hence less higWy en^lowed. This* exception 
is especially observable where the hoalth of the mother 
declines as fauaily multiplies. Tlie reason is too* 
obvious to require comment; yet this does not im* 
validate the law involved. 

similar exception and reason occur in case 
one of the parents is in the decline of life. When 
both parents are about alike in point of age, nature 
o^rdoins that they shall cease bearing just as soon as 
they begjiii to dedine, and even before ; for Axoattiv^^ 
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wanes before any other power of body or mind^ 
<^r rather takes on a hi^er and purer* tone. Yet 
where one parent is younger than the other, aind 
this faculty expand beyond what it would be if the 
parties were of the same age, it may continue to 
feeget offspring after both the mental and physical 
powers of one begin to wane, which would cause the 
youngest children to be the poorest. Other kindred 
•exceptions may possibly occur ; that is, other laws 
may sometimes slightly modify the action of this 
^aw; yet it is obviously a general ordinance of 
nature that the mature are born of the mature, and 
tSie green of the green, as wdll as the strong of the 
etrong, and the weak of the weak; although unripe 
«eed8 never reproduce.” 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a work entitled ^The 
Criminal” has collected some interesting statistics 
on this sulgect which will not be out of place here, 
fie says:: '^Marro lias made some interesting in- 
vestigations into the ages of the father at the period 
of conception of criminals, as compared with ordi- 
nary persons and with the insane. He divided the 
fatlier into three groups, according to age at con- 
ception; the first included those in the period of 
immaturity, which he reckoned as below 25 years 
of age ; the second was the period of maturity from 
26 to 40 ; the third was 41 onwards, the period of 
decadence. It will be seen [from the 

diagram given] that the largest proportion of im- 
mature parents is among the class of thieves, al- 
amon^ the insane the proportion is still 
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larger. More remarkable is the abnormally large 
proportion of criminals with parents belonging to 
the period of decadence. It is most marked among 
the murderers^ 52*9 per cent, of whose fathers had 
passed the period of maturity ; but it is very large 
also^ exceeding the insane among those convicted of 
assault and wounding .... and among sharpers. 
Sexual offenders have the largest proportion of 
mature fathers^ the smallest of youthful fathers.- 
Suspecting that among idiots a very large propor- 
tion of elderly fathers would be found, 1 applied to* 
Dr. Langdon Down, who has kindly gone through 
the notes of one thousand cases, and confirmed the 
suspicion. He finds that in 23 per cent, cases there 
has been a disparity of age of paore than ten years 
at the birth of the idiot child, the father in nearly 
every case being the elder, and that in many cases 
this disparity has reached more than 25 years. It 
appears, then, Dr. Down adds that the disparity of 
age is a factor in the production of idiocy.” 

Mr. Ellis futhermore saysi^'lt is interesting to 
compare these results with those of Korosi, Director 
of the Hungarian Statistical jBureau, on the ordinary 
population. He has investigated 24!,000 cases, and 
found that the children of fathers below 20 are of 
feeble constitution*, that fathers aged from 25 to 40 
produce the strongest children, and that above 40 
fathers tend to beget weak children. The most 
healthy children have a mother below the age 
of 35; the children born between 35 and 40 
& per cent, weaker ; after 40, 10 per cent, weaker 
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The children bom of old fathers and young mothere 
it should, however, be added, are generally of strong 
<^<>nstitiitioa. If the parents are of the same age the 
children are less robust * 

Of course there are cither considerations to be 
'taken into acoount in the above statement; but after 
n.11 that has been said I think the period of maturity 
i.e., between about 25 and 40, is the best time for 
procreation- The instances given by Mr. Fowler, 
I believe to be exceptions. Indeed, he himself ad- 
mits that health is the important point, and that 
when there is a decline the offspring must neces- 
sarily suffer. And I think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that after forty the constitution begins to 
weaken. In individual cases this may not ^ be so, 
but I believe the rule holds good with the majority. 

There is another point, viz., the relative ages of the 
parents. A writer who has carefully studied this 
question says: ‘'In order, therefore, that each parent 
shall contribute most naturally there must be a proper 
adaptation as regards age ; and in this respect the 
wife should be the younger. The difference should 
not be less than one year nor moie than seven or eight; 
probably from three to six years’ difference in age 
would be best. The most healthy and intellectual 
children are born of mothers between 26 and 35 years, 
and of fathers between 30 and 40 years of age If 
the father is very old and the mother young be does 
not contribute to the moulding of the frame of the 
child, and in giving it energy and character; but the 
jnother does tbii^ and rarely would a child horn of such 
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3i union be well developed physically, orposses^ahar*- 
xnonious intellectual nature/^ 

I think enough has been said on the question of 
age to make the matter dear to the reader. 


CHAT>TER ISrHSTE. 


Hereditary T ransmission* 

E have come to the consideration of a very im- 
irtant point relating to the question of marriage 
and parentage, viz., that of heredity. By heredity is^ 
meant the fact that man inherits from his ancestors 
the peculiarities, defects, diseases, temperaments, etc, 
that exist in them. The more recent progenitors it 
will be seen have, of course, the greatest share in the 
formation of the offspring, and hence the peculiarities, 
features, etc. of the parents are more easily traced in 
them. But it must not be imagined that these quali- 
ties are transmitted only from the parents. Tho 
grand-parents and even still more remote ancestors have 
also their share, certainly in a decreasing ratio. It 
should also be noted that when peculiarities existing 
in the children cannot be easily traced in their ances- 
tors it should not be supposed that they have not 
existed in them. Qualities are frequently modified inv 
transmission, and on careful investigation it will ha 
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found that the constituents have in some form or 
other existed in the forefathers. All the children of 
a family will,” says a writer, “as ageneral rule, derive 
portions of their bodily and mental constitution from 
both parents, although some will bear a greater re- 
semblance in stature, features, walk, gestiure, colour of 
the hair and of the eyes, to the father, and others to 
the mother. It is rare, however, to meet with any in- 
stance in which some distinctive characteristics which 
have- been handed down from both parents cannot be 
traced. The influence of more remote progenitors on 
the bodily and intellectual constitution of the offspring 
is manifested by the resemblances which make up 
what is called Atavism, a term which is thus explain- 
ed by Dr. Elam : “ A man does not inherit, for exam- 

ple, all the characteristics of either his father or his 
mother, and of those which are transmitted to him 
only some are developed, whilst others remain latent 
in him, although they may, perhaps be developed in a 
brother or sister. His son may, however, inherit from 
him the same total ofactive and dormant peculiarities, 
but with this difference, that during the son’s progress 
to maturity, some of those characteristics which have 
remained latent in the father through life, become 
fully developed in the child, so that he grows to bear 
a stronger resemblance to a grand-parent, or some 
other relative, as an uncle or aunt, than to his father 
or mother This inheritance of a quality which has 
apparently skipped a generation is called Atavism.” 

The force of heredity is clearly seen in the persistence 
of certain qualities even for ages. ‘‘The fact that 
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physical, mental, and moral qualities,” says Dr. Nichols, 
are hereditary is shown on the large scale in the 
persistent characteristics of races and nations. The 
Jewish and Negro types as they exist to-day are to 
be seen engraven or painted on the monuments of 
Nineveh and Egypt. The Chinese and Japanese have 
had the same characteristics for thousands of years- 
The descendants of the ancient Greeks and Koinans 
may still be recognised in Greece and Italy. We see 
in old English families the same form of nose coming 
down through galleries of family portraits ; and we 
have everywhere inherited peculiarities of form, 
feature, and complexion, intellect, disposition, even 
little tricks of manner, habits, eccentricities, idio- 
syncracies, and diseases. It is notorious that the 
tendency to gout, to consumption, or to insanity 
exists in certain families, and lasts for generations- 
The peculiar features of the Jewish physiognomy are 
not more marked than certain traits of character, as 
indisposition to agriculture, fondness of trade and 
finance, and the desire and ability to ‘make money.’ 
These traits have grown out of their conditions for 
many centuries. The peculiarities of the Saxon, 
Celtic, Scandinavian, and Sclavonic races are handed 
down from parents to children. Climates, conditions 
and crossing of races modify these characteristics of 
race as we see to-day in America, or even in 
Australia; but the law of hereditary transmission 
remains one of the most potent of all the influences 
jthat mould and govern our humanity /’ 

The potency of the laws of heredity, is so great that 
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those who have not paid any attention to the subject 
will probably be surprised at the facts that the follow- 
ing pages will disclose. 

We have a large collection of facts illustrating the 
operation of these laws, and a few of these I shall give. 

^‘The resemblance of childrento their parents/’ says 
a writer, “ and all the phenomena of hereditary trans- 
mission of qualities, prove that both parents are 
concerned in the production of every part. 

“We have, then, two objects here of microscopic 
minuteness. One is the germinal point in the female 
ovum; the other is the zoosperm, or some poition 
of it. In each of these minute organizations is com- 
prised the elements of a glorious being. Each 

contains, moreover, the rudiments of the very form 
and qualities of that being, physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual. There, in that point of matter, that pel- 
lucid cell. We have the shape and air, the talents and 
genius, the honesty or roguery, the pride or humility , 
the benevolence cr selfishness of the future man. We 
have what determines the form of his head and hands, 
the contour of his nose and chin, the colour of his eyes 
and hair. Moreover, this spermatic animalcule, or 
this cell germ, has all hereditary idiosyncrasies and 
diseases, gout, scrofula, venereal taint, or insanity. 

“We can scarcely conceive of this, yet we must admit 
it. All the grand and energetic qualities that made 
a Caesar or a Napoleon — all that can be fairly at- 
tributed to blood and birth, to hereditary influences 
must have been contained in one or both these 
atoms/* Mr Parwin, in Jus ^‘VariatioR of Animala 
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and Plants” gives many instances of hereditary trans- 
mission. He says : ‘‘Gait, gestures, voice, and general 
bearing are all inherited, as the illustrious Hunter 
and Sir A. Carlisle have insisted. My father com- 
municated to me two or three striking instances, in 
one of which a man died during the early infancy of 
his son, and my father, who did not see his son until 
grown up and out of health, declared that it seemed to 
him as if his old friend had risen from the grave, with 
all his highly peculiar habits and manners. Peculiar 
manners pass into tricks, and several instances could 
be given of their inheritances; as in the case, often 
quoted, of the father who generally slept on his back, 
with his right leg crossed over the left, and whose 
daughter whilst an infant in the cradle, followed ex- 
actly the same habit, though an attempt was made to 
cure her. I will give one instance which has fallen 
under my own observation, and which is curious from 
being a trick associated Avith a peculiar state of mind, 
namely, pleasurable emotion. A boy had the singular 
habit when pleased of rapidly moving his fingers par- 
allel to each other, and, when much excited, of raising 
both hands, with the fingers still moving, to the sides 
of his face on a level with the eyes ; this boy, when 
almost an old man, could still hardly resist this trick 
when much pleased, but from its absurdity concealed 
it. He had eight children. Of these, a girl, when, 
pleased, at the age of four and a half years, moved her 
fingers in exactly the same Avay, and what is still 
odder, when much excited, she raised both her hands, 
with her fingers still moving, to the sides of her 
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face, in exactly the same manner as her father had 
done, and sometimes even still continued to do when 
alone. I never heard any one excepting this one man. 
and his little daughter who had. this strange habit ; 
and certainly imitation was in this instance .out of 
the question.’* 

The instance of Lambert. the porcupine-man/^ 
is pretty well known. His skin was covered with 
warty projections which were moulted periodically. 
His six sons and two grandsons weie similarly 
affected. 

But putting thes^ aside as, perhaps, exceptional 
cases, we will es^amine some other aspects of this 
question 

Qualities that are Inherited. — On observation we 
find that diseases are often hereditary. So likewise are 
physical qualities. Deformities, appetites, longevity, 
or the reverse; intellectual faculties, etc., are commonly 
transmitted. Another peculiarity is that transmission 
sometimes remains in the sex, i. c., fathers often trans- 
mit certain qualities to boys and not to girls, and vice 
versa. But this is not always the case, as there are 
numberless instances in which the children of both sext s 
have inherited certain qualities from one qf the parents. 

1 will now give some instances illustrating the 
law of heredity. 

1, Diseases. — Dr, Holbrook gives the following 
as the list of diseases that are transmitted; insanity^ 
gout, syphilis, consumption, scrofula, dyspepsia, 
emphysema of the lungs, cancer, rheumatism, and 
other similar diseases. In the chapter on ^^Health 
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in Marriage” I have given some instances of the 
frightful effects ot inherited disease. 

Mr. O. S. Fowler, in his work on “Hereditary Des- 
cent, ” has collected a large number of facts illustrating 
the action of these laws and from it 1 take the fol- 
lowing: 

The celebrated Dr. Louis, of France, has discovered 
tubercles in the lungs ofinfaiits, at birth, both of whose 
parents where consumptive. A father in Beverley, 
Massachusetts, buried a wife and ten children — all 
victims to this fell destroyer. From Lugol he quotes ^ 
Twelve years since, I treated the only son of a lady 
who had eleven children. This patient, nineteen 
years old, had a white swelling of the right foot. His 
mother died of a pulrhonary complaint, a few years 

previous This girl was an only child, having 

lost an elder sister, who died when thirteen years old 
covered with abscesses after an attack of the variola ; 
a brother with hydrocephalus, who died when tw o 
years and a half old, and another brother, who died 
at the age of eighteen months. Her paternal uncle 
had eight children, six of whom had died already. 
Only two remained, one of whom was affected with 
tubercles, and was emaciated; the other was very 
delicate.’* 

Again : “ The father of this young man — a scro- 
fulous subject — had six children by a first marriage 
all were tainted by sciofula. He had six children 
by a second wife ; all were exempt from this malady. 

“ 1 know a robust man who married two sisters, 
both of whom had pulmonary tubercles ; he had 
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ftcfofulous children by each marriage. By the first 
wife he had two, one a boy, who died when three 
years old, of disease of the mesenteric glands, and the 
other a girl, who died when twelve years old, of 
rachitis, and pulmonary .tubercles. He had three 
children by his second wife, who died of consump- 
tion — two of them at a very early age, whilst the 
third, w'hen four years old was so weak as still to 
require nursing. 

Ccndert, a patient at the hospital, 8t. Louis, in 
1829, was ‘affected with several severe varieties of 
scrofulous diseases. The father of this young man 
had four children by his first wife all of whom were 
healthy, and three by his second, all of whom had 
scrofiala ; our patient was one of them. The second 
wife had been married before, and had four children 
by her first husband, two of whom had pulmonary 
tubercles. 

Finally, I have seen the case of a man who mar- 
ried three times and had scrofulous children only by 
his second wife. He had three children by this mar- 
riage, a boy, who enteied the hospital St. Louis, and 
two girls ; one of whom died when ten years old, of 
a white swelling of the knee; the other bad tuber- 
cles in the neck in infancy, but enjoyed good health 
when forty years old. The man’s children by his 
first and third wives were healthy. 

In May, 1887, Delpech died at the hospital St* 
Louis with tubercles, leaving four young children^ 
all of whom died tuberculous in less than three 
months after their father ; the eldest was less than 
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«even years old. In many of these cases, the third 
generation never sees the light ; tlie mothers most 
generally miscarry, and some never bear a fulh 
grown child 

On the transmission of insanity we have the 
following: In 1846 the report of the New York 
lunatic asylum said : That a predisposition to in- 
sanity is very often transmitted, is a fact well esta- 
blished. Thus, of 844 patients who have been in 
the asylum, viz.481 men and 413 women, 244 were 
known to have insane relatives. That many of the 
others were thus predisposed, we do not doubt, but 
we were not able to learn anything respecting their 
relatives; 104 were known to have insane parents, 
wiz., 58 men and 46 women. 

But a predisposition to insanity is also trans- 
mitted from parents, who though not actually insane 
are remarkable for violent and ungovernable temper, 
eccentricity, wanderings of the imagination or weak- 
ness of mind. Mothers^; in whom the nervous 
system predominates, who are prone to hysteria, and 
who have suffered much from affections of the ner- 
vous system, are very apt to transmit a tendency to 
similar diseases to their offspring, and sometimes to 
insanity ; especially if they have, during pregnancy, 
experienced violent emotions such as terror and ex- 
treme anxiety of mind,** 

From the same work I take the following : Mrs. 
Kitteridge died of a malignant cancer, after it had 
eaten into her breast and vitals and caused her to 
buffer intensely. One of her sons died of the same 
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'‘»'3isease, and two of his daughters, when about two 
years old, each had a cancer on the face. One of his 
brother’s daughters had a malignant cancer on the 
face. She resembles her uncle ; and he resembled 
ills mother in complexion, stature, looks, etc. 

2. Phy sical Qualitios. — The transmission of phy- 
sical qualities is daily noticeable by every one and 
iiardly needs illustrating in these pages. 

3. Beformities. — There are many instances in 
which such detormities as the possession of an 
extra finger or toe has been inherited. Sometimes 
wo find malformations such as crooked fingers or 
toes, or other defects inherited. Of course, these 
deformities are not always hereditary, but sometimes 
they are transmitted to the offspring. 

4. Propensities and Appetites. — There are many 
instances illustratii^.g the inheritance of certain pro- 
pensitif3s and appetites. Take the case of tho mon- 
ster Nero. ''Caligula, whose atrocities knew no 
parallel except in Niro’s, was his uncle, and Agrip- 
pina, most violent in her hatred and revenge, and 
who plotted and perpetrated the death of her other 
<3hildren ia order to place Nero on the throne, was 
his mother ! His father Doinitiiis iEaobardus, was 
extravagant, impetuous, proud, revengeful, violent 
and cruel. -His maternal grandfather, Agrippina, 
was violent and implacable, and exceedingly ambi- 
tious, and her mother Julia — Neros great-grand- 
mother on his mother’s side, from whom he inherit- 
ed most of his vices— was the daughter of Augustus 
Cassar. She was a dissolute, sensual, and abandoned 
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woman/* Nero apparently inherited alt the above 
qualities. 

There appears to be a tendency in certain families 
to bear twins, or triplets. Mr. Fowler gives 'from. 
Dr. Kimball, the following : ^^The sister of a man 
named Boyer, living in B — ville, had twins twice. 
One of Boyer’s sisters married a Mr. Flagg, and died 
in her first accouchement, being delivered of one 
living twin before she died, the other remaining 
unborn. A son of Boyer — and this principle des- 
cends in both the male and female line — married a 
Miss Hughes, who, after having four or five single 
births, was delivered of three children at one birth. 
Hughes, a brother of this last Boyer’s sister, who^ 
after having three or four single births in as many 
years, had twins, on account of which Hughes left 
her, and lived clandestinely with another woman, by 
whom he soon after had three children at one birth. 

^‘Blundell says that a lady, related to one of his 
pupils, had four children at one birth, and that three 
of the sisters of this prolific woman had either 
twins or triplets. Dr. K. also states, that having 
twins descends into his own family, and mentions 
some other cases.” 

We also find the appetite % drink inherited. 
But I intend to deal witti this in the ne3:t chapter. 
Other propensities and appetites are also frequently 
transmitted. 

6. Iiongevity and the Reverse—Ijongevity appears 
to be transmitted. On this we have a large collection 
of illustrative facts, Six Allens, whose parentsdied at 
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87 and 92, reached the average age of 84 ; and their 
ten nephews died at 67, 80,^80, 82, 84, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 96, averaging, adding their over months, 88, those 

exceeding 90 averaging 95 John Alden, the 

first to leap on Plymouth Rock, died at 90, one of his 
descendants preached 59 years, and died at 92, agrand- 
son at 103, and his descendants 90, 80,80,79,80,7^, 
81, 80, 80, 70, 84, 91, 80, 80, 80, 81, 70, 83, 90, 80, 
80, 84, 72, 98, 98, (who had generations alive at onci)^ 

73, 82, 79, 81, 79, 70, 91, 90, 70, 92, 92 

Benjamin Franklin’s father died at 89, mother at 85, 
himself at 84, and son at 82, and I saw a grand- 
daughter very old. Walter Falger his grandnephew, 

died at 85 Daniel Webster’s great-grandfather 

was 83, grandfather 83, his father died aged, and he 
himself over 70, and twenty years sooner thanTieneed 
to.” Many more instances could be easily given, but, 
I think, these will suffice. 

The children of short-lived parents have a tendency 
to short lives. Ofeourse, accidents are not to be taken 
into consideration. 

6. Intellectual Faculties. — I think it will be gene- 
rally admitted that intelligent parents have intelli- 
gent children. We have many illustrations of the in. 
heritance of these faculties^ e. gr. that of Lord Bacon 
whose father and mother were both most intellectual 
persons. In the family of Franklin we have several 
examples. The Pitts, Mills, Darwins furnish other 
instances. 

7. Transmission in theSexu—It has been noticed 
that transmission often remains in the sex. Ae Mi; 
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Darwin says : New characters often appear in one 
sex, and are afterwards transmitted to the same sexji 
either exclusively or in a much greater degree than to 
the other/' Mr. Darwin gives, from the collections of 
Dr. P. LucaSj, Mr. Sedgwick and others, many illus- 
trations of this sexual inheritance. In the family 
pf Lambert, for instance, the hornJike projections 
were inherited by the male offspring only. 

^^On the other hand,” says Darwin, ‘‘mothers have 
transmitted, during several generations, to their daugh- 
ters alone, supernumerary and deficient digits, color- 
blindness, and other peculiarities. So that we see 
that the very same peculiarity may becoiine attached 
to either sex, and be long inherited by that sex alone; 
but the attachment in certain cases is much more 
frequent td one 'than the other sex:. The same pe- 
culiarities also may b(^ promiscuously transmitted to 
either sek. Dr. Lucas gives other cases, showing 
that the male occasionally transmits his peculiarities 
to his ^dau§htera alone, and the mother to her sonsf 
alone; but even in this case w’’e see that inheritance 
is to a certain extent, though inversely, regulated by 
sex. Dr. Lucas, after weighing the whole evidence, 
comes to the conclusion that every peculiarity accord- 
ing to the sex in which it first appears, tends to be 
transmitted in a greater or lesser degree to that sex.'^ 
Dr. Holbrook gives the following from Darwin and 
others : “ Dr. Earle gives a family and their relations, 
of sixty-one persons, of whom nine-sixteenths of the 
males and only one-fifteenth of the females were 
af$cted with color-blindness, the inheritance feeing 
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through the male ; and another case whfere a female 
transmitted the same defect of sight through five 
generations to females only. ])r. Henry Stewart 
relates a case of sick-headache being transmitted to 
all the sons of a family by the father, but to none of 
the daughters. Dr. Fuchs relates the case of a 
father and his three sons with dipsomania, but tha 
only daughter escaped.’’ ^‘The same law holds gooj^ 
in regard to the transmission of intellectual traits. 
Francis Galton, in his 'Hereditary Genius/ has given 
the results of his studies, and while they relate to 
only one sex, they are exceedingly interesting. Pe 
contrasts the male and female power of transmitting . 
intellectual ability, and finds that in each one hundred 
cases of very distinguished mer\ seventy have had 
fathers of ability, and only thirty mothers. To be a 
little more explicit; in the cases of eminent judges,^ 
the ratio was as 74 to ?6; among statesmen, 64 to 
36: among commanders, .68 to 32; among literary 
men, 74 to 86; among men of science, 71 to 29 j 
among poets, 94 to 6 ; among artists, 85 to 15 
among divines 27 to 73. Mr. Gakon chose for his 
comparisons one thousand of the most illustrious men 
of all ages.” Dr. Holbrook commenting on this says : 

Mr. Galton ’s comparisons cover onjy one-half of the 
subject. He was simply trying to find out if distin- 
guished men received their talents mainly from father 
or mother. Had he investigated the other side of the 
subject, to see if distinguished women received tl^eir 
talent from their fathers or mothers, he would, accord- 
ing to our view, have had his figures completely rei- 
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versed. would have found that women of talent 
received their genius more fr^uently from mothers 
than from their fathers. This seems to be opposed to 
the common opinion that great men have remarkable 
mothers, but, after all, if the motner have not a 
reasonably sound constitution she Drill not be able to 
bring forth healthy sons, or great ones, no matter how 
much ability the father may have.*’ 

Another peculiarity in heredity is that inheritance 
often shows itself at corresponding periods of life. 
Many eminent medical authorities maintained this 
and Dr. Prosper Lucas has collected a large number 
of facts, 

I have detained the reader at some length on this 
subject, but as it is an important one I do# not 
think it necessary to apologize. 

One more point. A man may be fortunate enough 
in possessing a sound and vigorous constitution, 
and may live to an ol4 age, but may injure the 
principle of longevity in his children. ^ Similarly ho 
may pass on to his offspring a sound frame, and a 
long life, whi<Sb he may subsequently destroy in 
himself. 
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Alcoholism in Parentage. 

f N this chapter we are^goingtoseethe fearful JefFects 
of alcohol upon offspring. The effects of alcohol 
upon the drunkard are too well known to require 
'description. How it wrecAs h^s constitution and 
brutalizes his nobler self, hae been noticed probably 
by all. How can such a man be the parent of 
healthy children ? And yet how many such beget 
offspring without any concern as to what they are 
doing. 

I am not going to enter into a long and tedious ser- 
mon upon the subject of drink. All I shall do is to 
present some cold facte that must be faced if human- 
ity is to improve. ^ 

The Clbiildren of Brunkards — It is a fact beyond 
doubt that the children of drunkards have a here- 
ditary predisposition %o drink. Says a Medical 
writer: ^The victims of an inherited appetite for 
alcohol ai’O fer more numerous amongst us than is 
generally supposed, simply because, m almost every 
instance, the unfortunate heir of this vice tries 
to baffle all inquiries which would stamp the 
brand of drunkenn^ upon either of his parents. 
Darwin declares that it is remarkable that all ths 
human diseases arising from indulgence in spiri-' 
iuous or fermented liquors ^are liable to becsome 
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hereditary, even to the third generation, gradnalfyr 
increasing, if the cause be continuous, until the* 
family becomes extinct. There are nations or larger 
communities with whom this fearful tendency to 
drink is an inheritance, to the utter perversion of 
their own character. The average condition of each 
generation in\ a family of hereditary drunkards,, 
would be represented by a downward sliding scale 
commencing with simple indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors, and descending through the stages of fre- 
quent attacks of mania-a-potu, and insanity or im- 
becility, along the road to the extinction of the unfit, 
until, the race is blotted from existence. During 
the interval between the first and last generation, 
the successive inheritors of this terrible disease are 
divided up between the lonatio and inebriate asylums^, 
the prisons, and the outside world. Some few 
manage to hold a position in business, or even iu 
professional life; but all require constant care to 
prevent them from becomisig lunatics, imbeciles OB' 
homicides/' 

Freely Indulging ia Drink. — We have a large 
collection of facts to prove that parents who indulge 
too freely in drink transmit to their children an ap- 
petite for liquor that often provea their utter ruin^ 
Such parents also often transmit to their children 
diseaseis acquired through alcohol. Alcoholic pbthisia 
or alcoliolic rheumatism and alcoholic contracted kid- 
4Dey, according to a medical writer are often imprinted 
on the child. ^ 

The injurious efiects of alcohol are so great that 
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even when one of the parents is sober, the child gene- 
rally is born a weak, miserable thing. And in lateV 
life, if it lives, bears the marks of its parent’s dissipa- 
tion. 

Dr. Holbrook tells us that ^'Alcoholic nervous and 
mental diseases are also handed down. Hereditary 
alcoholic epilepsy, for example, is by no means un- 
common. Defective nerve power, enfeebled will, and 
a debilitated morale, form a favorite legacy from 
thoughtless inebriates to their helpless issue. The 
nerves of the dipsomaniac are shattered, while the 
bodily strength is undermined. Some of the circle^ 
generally the daughters, may be nervous and hys- 
terical ; others, generally the sons, are apt to be fee- 
ble and eccentric, and to fall into insanity when any 
emergency calls for the display of unusual brain power. 
Ill one household, with a drunken father, two girls 
were hysterical, and a third was imbecile ; of the sonsy 
the eldest was an epileptic, the second died suddenly 
of alcoholic apoplexy, and the third was an idiot. In 
another family, burdened with the hereditary drink 
curse, the eldest daughter committed suicide, the 
second lost her reason and become quite demented^ 
and the youngest was the incarnation of hysteria^ 
The elder son killed himself by poison through drink, 
and the younger is an apparently confirmed sot. 

^^The healthfulnesd and intellectual vigor of childreti 
born while the parents were temperate contrasts with 
the sickliness and mental feebleness of brothers and 
sisters born after the parent or parents become in- 
temperate. In one case, there were first a son and 
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daughter, both excellent specimens, mentally and phy- 
sically, of vigorous humanity. After the birth of the 
daughter the father fell into habits of dissipation, and 
became an habitual drunkard. He had four children 
after his declension into insobriety. Of these, one 
was defective in mind, and the remainder were com- 
plete idiots.” He furthermore says, and this should be 
•especially noted: ^^All the evil resulting from here- 
ditary alcoholism may be transmitted by parents who 
have nc^er been noted for their drunkenness. Long- 
continued habitual excessive indulgence in intoxica- 
ting drinks, to an extent far short of pronounced 
intoxication, is not only sufficient to originate and 
hand down the morbid tendency, but is much more 
likely to do so than even oft-repeated drunken out* 
breaks with intervals of perfect sobriety between.*^ 
Idiotic Childrisii. — It not unfrequently happens that 
if children are conceived when the parents or even one 
parent is intoxicated, they are born idiots. ^*Dr. Elam 
states in his elaborate work entitled ‘Physicians; 
Problems,' that on the removal of the duty on spirits 
ill Norway, the increased consumption of liquor added 
50 per cent, to the insanity of the country and 160 per 
cent, to the insanity of the congenital idiocy, Dr^ 
Launurieu, at the head of an institution for mental dis- 
eases, attributes a large majority of the cases of idiotcy 
which have come under his observation to intoxication 
.and intemperance on the part of parents. Dr. Buea 
states that the miners of Westphalia are forced by cir- 
.cumstances to live during a large part of the time away 
froxa their wives; but they return to them on all lioli» 
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days, when they get drunk, and in this condition 
generate children which in an unusual numbers of caaes 
are idiotic. Dr. Delasianbe informs us that during 
a period of ten years when the vine disease prevailed 
in Careme, in France, and spirituous drinks were scarce 
and too expensive for the poor, that there was a. sen- 
sible diminution of the number of idiots born. Dr. S. 
W. Howe found that out of 359 cases of idiots, 99 
were the children of notorious drunkards. Dr. Ded- 
ineaux tiraced with the greatest care the history ot36 
epileptics, and found that 5 where conceived while the 
parents were drunk. He observed two cases of para- 
lysis in the same family, and found the subjects were 
conceived when the father was intoxicated. In ano- 
ther family a young man tainted with insanity and an 
idiotic boy were found to have been conceived under the 
same painful circumstances. These are only a few of 
the many instances which might be given ; it is too 
sad a subject to dwell upon.” 

Maniacs and Murderers — But this is not all. The 
worst is yet to be told. Few understand the fearful 
consequences of their actions when they give life to 
offspring with this accursed taint in their systems. 
In Vol. VI. No. 1. of the Arma, Mr. B. 0. Flower 
writing on the Ishraaelites o£Civilization,’’says:^^lt 
is calling into life a generation of maniacs and mui> 
derers, who come into the world predestined to curse 
society. This fact was recently impressively empha^ 
sized by Hugues De Roux in a thoughtful paper on 
'Phases of Crime in Paris,’ in which he cites the 
eminent Dr. Paul Qarnier, chief medical oflScer of the 
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prefecture of police, as authority for the statement that 
in ‘Paris, during the past sixteen years, lunacy has 
increased thirty per cent/ Here is an appalling 
statement, and the author continues: — 

‘The progress of alcoholic insanity has been so rapid 
that the evil is now twice as prevalent as it was fif- 
teen years ago. Almost a third of the lunacy cases 
observed at the Depot Infirmary are due to this dis- 
ease. Every day it declares itself more violently, 
and with a more marked homicidal tendency. The 
accomplice of two thirds of the crimes committed, 
upon whom the criminals themselves throw the re- 
sponsibility of tlieir evil deeds, is alcohol. It visits 
upon the child the sins of the father, and engenders in 
the following generation homicidal instincts. Since t 
have frequented the haunts of misery and vice in 
Paris, I have observed gutter children by^lhe hundred 
who are only waiting their opportunity to become 
assassins — the children ot drunkards. Moreover, there 
is a terrible flaw in these young wretches — a flaw 
which doctors do not observe^ but which the psycho- 
logist sees clearly and notes with apprehension — the 
absence of affectionate emotions; and as a matter of 
fact, if these criminals are neither anedhetiqvAs nor 
lunatics, their characteristics are insen^bflity and pi<» 
tilessness.’ The terrible influence of liquor/ continues 
Mr. Flower, “upon the civilisation of to-morrow is fur- 
ther emphasized by this author in the following words ; 
‘A few months ago I was present in Dr. Gamier’s 
consulting-room watching the prisoners from the 
depot filing past. We were informed that a child had 
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been brought by its parents to be examined. These 
people were shown in ; they belonged to the respect-? 
able working class, and were quiet and well mannered. 
The man was the driver of a drg^y belongiqg to one of 
the railway stations, and had all the appearance of a 
stalwart workingman. The boy was barely six years 
old; he had an intelligent, rather pretty face, and was 
neatly dressed. 'See here, Monsieur le Docteur,^ said 
the father, ‘we have brought you Qur boy ! he alarms 
us. He is no fool; he begins teftread; they are satis- 
fied with him at his school; but we cannot help think- 
ing he must be insane, for he wants to murder his 
little brother, a child of two years old. The other day 
he nearly succeeded in doing so. I arrived just in 
time to snatch my razor from nis hands.’ The boy 
stood listening with indifference and without hanging 
}iis head. The doctor drew the child kindly towards 
him, and inquired, ‘Is it true that you wish to hurt 
your little brother?* With perfect composure the 
little one replied: ‘I will kill him; yes, yes, I will 
kill him !* The doctor glanced at the father, and asked 
in a low voice, ‘Do you drink?' The wife exclaimed 
indignantly : ‘He, sir! Why, he never enters a 
public-house, and has never come home drunk.’ They 
were quite sincere. Nevertheless, the doctor said> 
^Stretch out your arm.’ The man obeyed: his hand 
trembled. Had these people told lies, then, in stating 
that the man had never come home the worse for 
drink? No; but all through the day wherever he 
had called to leave a package, the people of the house 
had given him something to drink for his trouble 
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He had become a drunkard without knotving it, and 
the poison that had entered his blood was at this 
moment filling the head of his little child with the 
dreams of an assassin.’ ” 

Alcoholism and CrimOi — One more important pas- 
sage on this subject: "Alcoholism in either of the 
parents” says Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his work on The 
Criminal, '‘is one of the most fruitful causes of crime 
in the child .... Thete is to-day no doubt whatever 
that chronic alcoholilba as well as temporary intoxica- 
tion at the time of conception modifies profoundly the 
brain and nervous system of both parent and offspring* 
Some of the most characteristic cases of instinctive 
ci’iminality are solely or chiefly due to alcoholism in 
one of the parents. When insanity and alcoholism 
are combined in parents, a rich and awful legacy of 
degeneration is left to the offspring. Thus, one among 
many instances. Morel quotes a case in which the 
father was alcoholic, the mother insane, and of the 
five children one commited suicide, two became 
convicts, one daughter was mad, and another semi- 
imbecile. Carefully-drawn statistics of the 4000 
criminals who have passed through Elmira, New York, 
show drunkenness clearly existing in the parents in 
38'7 per cent., probably in 11*1 per cent. more. 
Out ot seventy-one criminals whose ancestry Rissiwas 
able to trace, in twenty the father was a drunkard, 
in eleven the mother. Marro found that on an aver- 
age 41 per cent, of the criminals he examined bad a 
drunken parent, as against 16 per cent for normal 
persons. 
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^‘Nor is it necessary that alcoholism should be 
carried so far as to produce great obvious injury to 
the parent. The action of the poison may be slovv 
and carried on from generation to generation. The 
fathers eat sour grapes ; the children’s teeth are set 
on edge,’ 

The last paragraph should be noted by all. What 
a terrible legacy do we at times bequeath to our 
children! No doubt a great deal of this misery w 
owing to the gross ignorance of thuse who enter into* 
the marriage relation without the necessary know- 
ledge. But what comfort is there in knowing that we 
are the causes of the misery of our dear ones. 

Let nve just say one more word to married women. 
If you are so placed that there is a likelihood of your 
children inheriting the taint of alcohol, do not bear 
any, at least until such time as circumstances change. 
It is better not to have children, than to have them» 
cursed with alcoholic poison. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

Consanguineous Marriages* 

YJYHE question whether it is safe to marry one's 
^X^blood- relations, is one that demands some conside- 
ration in a volume like the present. Like all other ques- 
tions it has two sides, and it has found supporters on 
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both sides. There are writers who have strongly con- 
demned marriages between cousins and ocher blood- 
relations, urging that the offspring of such marriages 
are frequently horn deaf, dumb, blind, or physically 
jor mentally deteriorated in some wtxy or other. There 
are others who mention instances the reverse of these. 
But, on the whole, there can be little doubt that such 
marriages are injurious, and I shall proceed to prove 
the point. 

Intermarriages. — In his work on ‘‘Hereditary Des- 
cent,” Mr. Fowler says; though the correctness of this 
general law, that offspring inherit the mental and phy- 
sical characteristics of their parents is unquestionable , 
yet it is modified by several sub-laws, or other here- 
ditary principles, one of which is, that the children of 
near relatives either fall far below their parentage, or else 
are mal-formed or idiotic. That all Kind of domestic 
animals are improved by crossing the breed, but de- 
teriorated by ‘breeding in and in,' is a fact known ^ 
experimentally to every stock-raiser. This law 
governs all things that propagate. That it governs 
man is rendered apparent, not only by nature’s abso- 
lute requisition, that every human being should have 
two parents, four grand-parents, eight great-grand- 
parents, sixteen great great-grandparents, thirty two 
of the next, and sixty-fouj^of the next anterior genera- 
tion, one hundred and twenty of the next, and two 
hundred and forty of the next, etc, — except where the 
offspring of one common ancestor marry each other — 
but by In another work he has collected the 
following statements, which we take the opportunity 
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trail scribing; — 

Examples — •‘The marriage first cousins among 

^he isolated valle^’^ of Switzerland ene generation after 
another, is offreqiient occurrence, and in these cantons 
‘dwarfness, cretinism, idiocy, etc , are disgustingly 
valent’’, — Am. Journal of Insanity » 

“In France, such niarriages average two per cent; 
but the issue of dwarf myites by such laarriagefs, aver- 
>agos twenty-eight per cent.; and occurs the oftener 
the nearer the parental Trehttioitship” — If. Bowclin- 
One-twentieth of the idiots were children of 
cousins, whfle their marriage 4s m no such proportion, 
and all other defects are in Hke ^yroportion. Seven- 
teen such marriages produced 95 children, of which 44 
are idiots, and 12 more puny, or nearly two thirds in 
all. ’ — T)r. S» Q, Mintyes Ihport to Mai^. Legislature. 

“Of 121 marriages of cousins, 22 proved barren 7’ 

- “i^r. Devoy. 

. “ Scaroely one airaong the roy«fl families of (Europe, 
ivho have .married vin and in for generations, can 
write a -page of consecutive sound sense on any 
^jientific, or iiterary, or moral subject.” — Dr. J. G. 
^ pur 'Mem. 

“ One cause of human deterioration 4s family mar^- 
^iages* It has a! most eKtinguishcd most of the^ 
sroyal families of Europe, though at first they were^ 
the notables of tihe land for physical strei*igth, an4^ 
force of mind and character.” — Dr. Chas. CalduelL 
“From ten to twelve |ier cent, of our deaf mutes 
•are the children of cou&ina In 170 consaugumeous'' 
!»Qarriages were 269 deaf or dumb children, -and 7 
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one — Dr, Buxton, of Liverpool^ England. 

^‘In 54 siacb marriages, 14 were barren, 7 lost all 
in infanejr, and IS produced' scrofulous, rickety, con- 
sumptive, deaf and dumb, or idiotic children.'^ — Dr. 
Cad, lot. 

^^Moses condemns it even though he thereby 
practically oenstit*es his national patriarchs' doubt- 
less because of its palpably deteriorating effecis.^^-— 
Dr. Allen, L. A D* 

‘'Ye are forbidden tfo marry your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your aunts, 
and your courins,, and your foster-sfeters, and' your 
wives’ mothers.’' — Kormi. 

About ten per cent, of the iiliocy in Scoland is 
caused by consangw&i eons marriages” — Dr, Mitch 

“Of the children* of cousins,” Hereditary Descent 
says : “One is chfo-foo ted, another has but one eye 
and all three are siniple, small, and have heads 
shaped tike a fTat-iroo.^ ‘One daughter, nearly 
idiotic.’ ‘Five girls, two bKnd cripples, and almost 
idiots— -one quite so’. ‘Three unable to walk.'’ 
‘Only one child,, and that deaf and dumb.’ ‘Joints 
lapped' and utterly helpless.’ ‘Ten children, alf 
fools.’ ‘All under mediocrity/ ‘Three daughters 
deranged, the rest feeble, and very nervous.’ ‘Four 
married cousins, and each had a foolish child, and! 
all their chUdretk are befow par.’ ‘In twenty families,, 
not one of ordinary capacity ; five are blind, three* 
heavy-minded, one m idiot, two feeble and irritable, 
one with diseased eyes, some club-footed, otbevs 
wpy-£iecked>’ etc. ‘One a loathsome idiot,, two foeb 
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isli, two weak, one simple and lame, one fair, bnti 
always unfortunate* ‘Many children, all crippled, 
none can walk.’ ‘Only son, an idiot.’ ‘Several 
died idiots.* ‘ Only one has common sense.* ‘Three 
deal and dumb.* ‘Two blind.’ ‘One small head, 
and Cansality, as well as sluggish ” ‘All lame or 
disjointed.’ ‘Four helpless.* *T\vo large but hydro- 
cephalic.’ ‘Six idiots, and one mute.’ ‘Three 
mutes, and two more mute idiots.* ‘Two albinos’ 
^Two deaf and dumb.' ‘Two deaf, dumb and blind.’ 
‘ Two natural fools.’ ‘Three hermaphrodites.’ ‘Three 
natural fools, too low to eat.* ‘Dwarfs, though 
smart.’ ‘Two small-headed idiots, unable to feed 
themselves.* ' ‘Dwarfed and wry- necked, though 
talented.’ ‘Only daughter, a deformed cripple.* 
‘Fcur simpletons, with one fairly smart.”* 

The last paragraph enumerates the defects in the 
instances collected and given more fully by the 
writer of the above-mentioned work. 

More about Intermarriages — Dr. Holbrook has a 
useful extract on this subject, which presents both 
sides of the question and is well worth reproducing 
here. “Dr. Edward Beich once more says: ‘In 
order that a fomily may maintain its existence and 
integrity through successive generations, it is essen- 
tial that the health of its members shoald be preserv- 
ed, that its external circumstances should be favor- 
able, and that its people should be refreshed by 
suitable intermarriages with strangers. Where the 
conditions are the reverse of this, there must follow 
physical and moral degeneracy and perhaps final 
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extinction. 

“ ‘ Small states isolated hy peculiar laws^ or other* 
wise, from surrounding communities are necessarily 
limited with regard to marriage. If now within 
such a state communities and distinctions of caste 
are stricly maintained, and alliance out of caste be 
sternly condemned, the proportion of marriages be- 
tween blood relations will reach it maximum, and 
the attendant evils will be proportionately apparent. 
Family defects, both physical and moral, will be exag- 
gerated from generation to generation in process of 
time, and the entire social and political system will 
become a diseased caricature of its former healthy 
condition. 

When people of a weak intellect intermarry 
within the circle of near relationship, they transmit 
with their purely physical defects also their confoi ma- 
tion of brain which is the cause of their mental im- 
becility- If now the descendants of such persons 
continue to propagate among tjtiemselves there results 
a half-idiotic race, which, so long as it maintains its 
existence at, all, must deviate more and nmre from 
the normal human type. In most small European 
states the ruling families are ot that class, and the 
baneful effects of theii* ignorance and bigotry are 
apparent in every feature of J)he social and political 
system of all which they dominate. Every free 
thought, eyery noble aspiration, every attempt at 
progress, encounters in them a stolid unreflecting 
opposition. The condition of mind before referred to 
is allied to cretinism and idiotcy. It 19 ii^portant,' 
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however, to observe that notr all the otfspring *of such 
marriages in small states are to be regarded “as weak- 
minded or incapable. A considerable proportion dis- 
play a marked ability, being distinguished for their 
attainment of science, art, and practical industries. 

‘ These, however, are exceptions; as a rule such a 
marriage is tending to physical and moral degeneracy. 
The popiilar character as a whole, where the system 
prevails, is that of intellectual inertness, bigotry, and 
aristocratic conservatism. The exceptional cases are 
those in which parents, themselves closely related, are 
in all respects vigorous and healthy. Such parents 
transmit only excellent qualities, no physical or moral 
defect appearing in the offspring. August Voisin has 
made a special study of a highly instructive case of 
this kind, viz, that existing in the district of Batz, 
upon the Lower Loire, in the west of France. Here 
little oommunity of scarcely 4,000 persons has 
been isolated^ from the world, so far as marriage is 
concerned, for many generations, under a system of the 
closest intermarriage of blood relations- These people 
are described as physically and mentally sound. In- 
herited diseases are said to be unknown; the moral, 
social and hygienic conditions aie e mellent. Domestic 
happiness prevail, and the intellectual life is highly 
developed. Such instances of exemption from injuri- 
ous consequences are calculated to mislead. Let us 
rather inquire into the causes that have produced so 
striking an exceptional case* We shall find them in 
the climate, the external conditions of life and ocoiipar 
tion^ -.and the constitution of the people. These, >in 
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this little coiBTniinity, are, and always have been, of 
the most favorable character, and hence in accordance 
with the statement there is a remarkable freedom 
from disease and degeneracy. 

^ Let tis now refer to the smaller island states . 
Here we find a condition of things of a directly op* 
posite character. Physical disease and moral depra- 
vity are continually exaggerated and transmitted 
by the promiscuous inter-marriage of relatives. Bk- 
perience has indeed shown that a perfectly healtliy 
community, maintaining within itself pure mor*aI.9 
and normal habits of life, may closely intermarry 
with impunity, and even in some cases with positive 
benefit. But it is equally clear that opposite condi- 
tions will lead to opposite results ; that is to say, an 
.unsound and morally depraved people will transmit 
their weakness in an exaggerated form leading to 
final degeneracy and ruin ; and this with all the more 
certainty and directness in proportion as the com- 
munity is cut oflF from contact with the external 
world, and limited in numbers. In small inland 
states the latter condition is the one uniformly found 
complete. Physical and moral health is in ^uch 
states physically impossible. Independent of the 
marriage system there are two other impor- 
tant causes, of the perennial decay and inferiority 
which exists. These are first, the material poverty 
of the masses, which prevents the application of 
hygiene, and second, the moral hypocrisy which 
pervades all ranks and debases the character. These 
two circumstances ax'e calculated in the highest de* 
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gvee to perpetuate the evils resulting fmm marriage 
Ruthin the circle of near relationship/ 

“ Francis Davay has made a tboroiagh stiidy of both 
^.he causes atd coiisecjitoRces of the marriage of near 
relatives. He says: ^ The organic decay »ad general 
lowering of tke character whidi results trom such 
i»lIiao(jes aie apparent not only to the medical pro- 
icssioa but to all observers. There is with successive 
gone rations a great deal of the fading beauty and 
wasting of the features^ followed by tlie repulsive and 
diseased expression which especially characterizes the 
vlctiiae of scrofula and rachitis. Tfeeie is also abun- 
dant evidence tliat such marriages tend to produce 
insanity and mental imbecility in tlie offspring / ” 

In Braithwaite's ^‘EetrosjHect/’ vol .xxxvii there is a 
very useful artidefrom the Med. Times and Gazette/' 
on this subject. 'Oar attention,” says the writer^ 
^^has been specially diiected to a very able production 
171 a late tiumber (rf tlie ‘North American Jledico- 
Chirurgical Review, by Ihr. Bemiss, of Louisville, 
feome points of which are of singular value. Dr. 
Bemiss for tlie first time gives us statistical data as 
the basis of his argument. 

“The number of marriages of eonsamguiaity, the 
histories of which were collected by Dr. Bemiss, are 
54 Of this number 28 we^re of the third degree of 
the civil law, or betweea lii'st coiisinsi, and 6 were of 
the fourth degree, or second cousins. Of the total 
number of marriages, 21 were fruitful, and 7 sterile. 
The 27 fruitful marriages produced 14H children. In 
only 13 of these unions was the sex of the offspring 
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iseported, gWing forty-nine males to forty-two femaTe^* 
— a proper pi*oportiou, by the way, as regards the* 
division of sex ^ Of the 28' marriages of the third' 
degree of relationship, first cousins, 23 were fruitful^, 
and 5 sterile Of the & marriages in the fourth 
degree,. 4 were fruitful, and 2 sterile. In both these 
latter instances' of sterility the female was the product? 
©f a marriage of consaiiguinity. The relative propor- 
tion of childi-en to the total number of marriages was 

1 to 5.-6. Th£» average fecundity to each fruitfnil^ 
union was 7, anil a slight excess* The average births 
to each fecund marriage in the third degree of kinships 
was G-87 nearly. The average number of births in 
the fruitful unions of the fourth degree waa-S^-, 

“Having so^ far naarshalled his facts, Dr. Bemiss 
narrates the condition of the- children thus propa^^ated*. 

“Of the 191 chiHreu born, 58 perished in early life. 
In 24 of the 58^ deaths, the oausc-s* are stated a® 
follows :-~0f consumption 15 ; of spasmodic affections, 
8 ; of hydrocephalus*, 1. Of the 134 who arrived at 
maturity 46 are reported as healthy ; 32 r.ro set dowi* 
as deteriorated, but without absolute indications o£ 
disease; and 9 are returned without any statemen^i. 
as to health or condition. Tlie remaimug 47 alj 
possess such abnormities as render them the subject^ 
of particular observation. * These are classed as fol- 
lows— : 23 are 8crofuloue,,4 areepileptics, 2 are insane,, 

2 are mutes, 4 are idiots, 2 are blind, 2 are deformed, 5 
are albinos, fi have defective vision, and 1 has chorea^ 

“While in point of fecundity these marriages pre^ 
sent nothing very unusual,, they exhibit comparatively^ 
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as Dr, Bemiss thinks, resnlts more than usually 
unfavourable to the oflspring. In support of this opi- 
nion he quotes a report on idicccy by Dr. Howe, in 
\vhich that observer has narrated the history of 17 
marriages of blood-relations. These 17 mairiages gave 
birth to 95 children, of whom 44 were idiots, 12 scroful- 
ous and puny, 1 deaf, 1 dwarf — 58 in all of low health 
and imperfect, and only 37 of even tolerable health. 

'*• To define still more clearly the absolute influence 
of the blood-tie on the condition of the offspring, Dr, 
Bcmiss has tabulated his results in the followii g 
manner. He divides the productive marriages in his 
report into three classes:' — 1. Those where the hus^ 
band and wife are relatiousof the fourth degree, or second 
cousins. 2. Those of the third degree, or first cousins. 
3. Those nearer than the third degree, viz., double 
cousins. The table, so constructed, stands thus : — 


Degrees. 

99 

£ 

s3 

(<ri 1 

No. of 
Children. 

1 

! 

S j 

' 1 

Diseased. 

j j i 

03 cs 

ft ^ 

Healthy. 

o 

G 

4th Degree 

4 

34 

8 

6 

10 

10 


3rd 


ISO 

37. 

31 

17 

36 

d 

2 5J 

4 

27 

13 

5 

6 

3 



‘‘ The results of this table are sufficiently striking, 
and as far as they extend are conclusive in favour 
of the supposition that the mischiefs arising from 
marriages of consanguinity "increase under certain 
peculiar., circumstances in proportion as the ties of 
relationship grow closer/’ 
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Why Intermarriages are Unfavourable.— The read- 
er will probably want to know why intermarriages 
aifect human offspring unfavorably. Dr, J. R. Black says 
on this subject : arises of necessity from the.<c 

considerations that in intermarriages among those <>f 
the same blocxi, the constitutional taints or organic 
iaults of the father and the mother must exist more or 
le^s in the same form and of the same tifpe ; and hence 
such defects fall upon their children with intensified 
force, and this the more markedly when tire state of the 
health in one or both parents, immediately prior to 
conception, favours the stamping upon the life of the 
progeny a more or less transient intensitication of the 

constitutional irn^^erfections When it is 

remembered that there is probably not more than one 
family in fifty thousand free from constitutional taints 
or weaknesses of some sort and that among those near 
of kin these constitutional imperfections must be more 
or less alike, for the offspring of such unions to display 
parental defects in an intensified form is in exact ac- 
cordance with the law of reproducing perfections in the 
animal species.’* 

It will.be setn from what has been said that the 
off’spring of such marriages do not suffer only when 
there is perfect physical and mental organization on 
either side, but, as already stated, there is probably 
not more than one in fifty thousand who can lay claim 
to such perfection. But even these conditions are not 
safe. The principle ofatavism frequently shows itself 
in spite of all precautions. 
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Fashion in Dress 


YT^HE primary use of dress is to protect the body. 

But it seems, if we look at things around us, that 
this principal object is not at all, or only in a very 
minor degree, attended to. People appear t#Iook more 
to artistic design and show than to anything else. 
I do not mean to convey that art should not be 
employed in this department; on the contrary it 
would be foolish to discard elegance; but when it goes 
too far I do not think art is the right name, but 
rather folly. Fashion very frequently becomes 
culously absurd. It is to be hoped that the dress - 
reform movements now inaugurated will do some- 
thing to improve matters “Dress, with many per- 
sons, and with all who are truly developed, is an j.rt 
and a passion. Aside from comfort in regard to 
temperature ; aside from its protection of our person- 
ality from those we have no sympathy with, and 
whose sight of our naked forms would be a profana- 
tion, dress is a mode of the expression of our sense of 
the becoming, the harmonious, and the beautiful, in 
texture, form, and colour. It U a language, a mode of 
life, a genuine out-growth of our natures, and is, there- 
fore, a true necessity and a great enjoyment. Dress 
is, with many persons, a condition of health or a 
cause of disease. I do not speak of the vulgarities of 
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tight-lacing, nor the fettering absurdities of lon^ 
skirts, sweeping the streets and crushing the spine 
but of dress as beautiful or discordant. Be sure thatj 
an ugly, ill-fitting dress is a real cause of disea.se and 
a beautiful dress is both a cause and an indication of 
health.” 

Important Points. -^E very dress should include 
the following important points i — 

1. It should be light and easy. 

2. It should be such as to protect the body and 
give it wapmth. 

3. It should not interfere with the motion of the 
body in any way. 

4. It should be elegant. 

It is not fny intention to enter into details on all 
these points, suffice it to say that they are most es- 
sential from a physiological standpoint, and cannot 
possibly be overlooked in the question of sanitary 
parentage. Unfortunately people look more to fashion 
than to their well-being and the well-being of their 
children. ‘‘ In the higher classes, or better classes, as 
they are termed,*’ says Dr. Nichols, ‘‘ dress is often a 
cause of disease. Fashion demands that the upper por- 
tion of the female body — the arras and a large part cf 
the bust, which are carefully covered by day should 
be as caretully uncovered at night, whatever may be 
the weather. And if thick shoes and stockings are 
worn in the morning, they must give place to thin 
ones ' at night. Waists are compressed by corsets 
into the form of wasp or hour-glass, to the serious 
iletriiueut of lungs and hearty stomach and liver 
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l,t is not wonderful that women, otherwise in the 
most favourable conditions for health, siiould some- 
times catch colds, have coughs, glide into consump- 
tion, and fall a prey to a train of nervous disorders. 
The weight of the clothes bearing and pressing upon 
the lower part of the spine, and heating and com- 
pressing the delicate organs of tl)e pelvis, causes 
painful diseases of the wornb and ovaries. The bulk 
and weight of the false hair now worn upon the 
back of the head and neck cannot fail to produce 
disorders of the cerebellum/’ 

Tight-lacing. — It is my intention in this chapter 
to dwell on the evil habit of tight-lacing, and expose 
some of its frightful consequences. Thcr^ can be no 
doubt that many and grave are the eyils arising from 
this almost universal habit. How it could have taken 
such a hold upon the ladies is more than one can 
easily explain. That a small wasp-like waist should 
be consideied beautiful is simply surprising. What 
harmony is there between a well-developed body 
and a sickeningly small waist ? Look at the magni-* 
licent statue of Venus, the admiration of the ancient 
as well as the modern civilized world. , The perfec- 
tion of beauty. Compare the waist with that of a 
woman used to tightdacing, and the vulgarity and 
deformity will be strikingly apparent. Dr Foote 
quotes from a Mrs.. Merrifield the description* of> this 
magnificent figure. That lady says : “The very ex- 
pre^sioq ‘ a. small waist’ implies a aisproportion. 
A small waist is too small for the general size of the 
pgure to which it belongs, just a^ a low’-pitohed 
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room or a narrow room is too low or too narrow in 
proportion to its heii^ht A well-proportioned room 
has none of these defects, and the waist of a welU 
proportioned person should be itx harmony with the 
other parts of the figure. 

‘*Tlie ancients do wot appear to have recognized 
the virtue of small waists; amd a modern lady would 
be in agony if her waist were of the proportional 
dimensions of those of some antique statues. The 
celebrated Venus de Medicis^ — 'the bending statue 
that enchants the world ’ — has what would, at the 
present time, be called a large waist; yet modern 
connoisseurs and artists have unanimously declared 
that this is the most perfect female form which the 
art of ancient or modern times has transmitted to 
us. They commend, not only the faultless shape of 
each part, but the admirable proportion of one part 



V81B WAIsT CfP TBS INOIUNT (oBEES) MABBLE SfATtTE Ot 
VENUS, IN THE NAFLES MUSEUM ; ILLUSTEATING 
4 FEOrORTIONATl WAIST l» AN IDEAL FEMALE FORM. 
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to another. Let ns devote a short spaee to a few 
observations relitive to the demensioiis of the waist 
of this figure. 

‘'The Venus has been frequently measured, and 
Avith great accuracy, by artists; but the view taken 
is a painter s view of a flat instead of a round sur- 
face; consequently, instead of the whole circiiin- 
ference of the waist, we have only its breadth fmin 
side to side, and from back to front. 

“The whole figure is divided into seven heads and 
three quarter parts; each head into four parts; and 
each part into twelve minims. The diameter of the 
waist from side to side is one head (or four parts) 
and eight minims, or nearly one-seventh of the 
entire height ; the diameter from front to back is 
only three parts and seven minims; it is, therefore, 
nearly one-fourth longer in one direction than the 
other. This is the first point in which fashion is at 
variance with the finest forms of nature and art^ 
Fashion requires that the waist shall be round in- 
stead of oval, and she attains her objib^Jt by compress- 
ing the lower ribs, which are forced closer together. 
To such an extent is this construction sometimes 
carried, that the impression of the ribs is left per - 
manently upon the liver, 

“But it is not sufficient that the waist should bear 
a due proportion to the height, it must also be propor- 
tioned to the breadth of the shoulders. Now, the 
Venus is just one head, three parts, and eight minims 
across the shoulders — exactly half a head more than 
the diameter of her Avaist from side to side. When^ 
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therefore, there is more or less than half a head proper* 
tionate difference between the breadth across the 
shoulders and the waist, the figure is deficient in just 
proportion. It is to be observed that sonieindividuals 
are tall and slight, others short and broad; in all 
cases, however, there must be a corresponding agree* 
ment between the breadth of the shoulders and that 
of the waist. 

‘^As We know the tvVo diameters of the waist, we 
are able to calculate the circumference, which is equal 
to three head and four minims, or somewhat m<n’e 
than two-fifths of tlie entire height. We shall assuuio 
this approximation to be correct. Now, the real 
height of the Venus de Medicis being four feet, eleven 
inches, and two lines, and her proportionate height 
seven and three-quarter heads, ^the proportionate 
circumference of her waist, being three heads and four 
rniniins, is equal to twenty-four inches, eight rniuiras, 
more than two fifths. It may be considered, then, 
that a well-proportioned waist should be at hast two 
fifths of the height of the figure; whatever is smaller 
than this, is disproportioned. According to this scale, 
therefore, the waist of a person five .feet three inches 
high should not be less than twenty-five and a quarter 
inches; of five feet five inches, twenty-six inches; of 
five feet seven inches , twenty-six and three-quarter 
inches ; of five feet oigfit inches, twenty-seven and a 
quarter inches. 

^‘We have heard of a young lady of the middle 
height, or perhaps somewhat under that standard, who 
found fault with her stay-maker for having made her 
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stivs ttineteen Inches round the waist, when she knew 
that the young lady’s ; measure was eighteen inches • 
Bighteeu inches ! According to scale of two-fifths of 
the entire stature, which, as we have seen is under 
the mark, the height of the young lady whose waist 
did not exceed eighteen inches, should have been 
three feet nirhe inches ;^the height of a child, with the 
proportionate waist of a woman. 

Enough has been said,” concludes Mrs. M., to 
convince our readers that a very small waist is a 
defect rather than a beauty, and nothing can be truly 
beautiful which is out of proportion. Would that we 
could also convince them that they cannot possess an 
excessively small waist i without the certain sacrihce 
of their health T 

Dangers of Tight-laoing. — But it is not only on the 
score of elegance and beauty that a small waist is 
objectionable. There are far graver reasons for 
objecting to tight-lacing, and no sensible and loving 
parent will permit it ; its effects are most disastrous 
on the health of womens and also on the ^offspring . 

How common it is,” says Dr. Foote, for women 
to complain of shortness of breath! Strange it ig 
that they do not know the cause, when they com- 
press the chest so tight that the free action of the 
diaphragm* is interrupted. Of over twenty-thou- 
sand ladies whose lungs 1 have examined, at least 
seventy-five per cent, of them could expand the upper . 
parts of their chest from one to three inches, by taps 

* The diaphragm rises and fall# to aid the lungs in in* 
baling and exhaling air.— J. A. B. 

7 
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mealsurementy irhilb the expansiye powers of tlie 
lower portions ifere often less than half atb inch, and 
seldom exceeded one. In those persons who have 
not habituated themselves to the wearing of tight 
clothes, the expansive power of the iqpper and lower 
portions of their Jungs rarics only about a qpiarter 
to half an inch, whereas, in fashionable ladies, it 
almost invariably varies from- one to three inches* 
Any woman can try this experiment and convince 
herself, with a tape measure, pJacing it first around 
the chest immediate^ under the arms, and then to 
the lower extremity of the lungsi The experimenter, 
after adjusting the tape, should exhaust the air from 
the lungs and then draw the tape as closely as possible 
then inhale, gradually allowing the tape to slip 
through the fingers until the lungs are* s^velled out to 
their utmost capacity. The figures on the tape 
generally give a result which will convince the fair 
experimenter that she has from childhood a 

constant violator of nature's lau^s. 

<< The ^sturbance of the functions of the dia- 
phragm is by no means the only evil of tight-Jacing. 
The circulation of the Mood and the electrical radia- 
tions are impeded thereby, in addition to which 
there is a still greater and more alarming evil. I 
allude to the {nreseme wbi6h is thrown upon the 
bowels, and from tl^ bowels t>pon the^ vwomb. The 
peculiar organization of woman renders the practice 
tenfold more injiwious to her than it would be to 
the male. The shocking prevalanr^ of prolapsus 
uteri, commonly termed tailing of tW womb, is 
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greatly owing to the pernicious practice of tight 
lacing.’’ 

Writing on the same subject Dr. Rentoul says : 
“ Any constriction of the chest or abdomen prevents 
the lungs from expanding, and presses the liver and 
bowels down upon the womb. Under the circum- 
stances, the large breathing muscled-balled the dia- 
phragm — cannot secure freedom of movement. It is 
well known how difficult it is to loosen the stays if 
the wearer is lying on her back when fainting, and 
that this is chiefly owing to the fact that these are 
put on when the body is erect, when a deep breath 
is first taken, the abdominal walls drawn in, the 
shoulders raised, and the upper part of the chest 
bent forward. The diaphragm has also another very 
important use, for by its up and down movements 
which go on steadily night and day, it acts like a 
pump in keeping up the circulation of the blood.. 

The harm sometimes done may also be 

emphasised by the following simple experiment. Let 
the arm hang by the side and let a bandage be placed 
round it. The veins in the hand and arm soon begin 
to distend with blood, while a sensation is felt as if the 
skin would break. Similarly, tight-lacing — mark, 
I do not say the wearing^ of cCrsets — will so com- 
press the parts inside as to prevent the proper per- 
formance of breathing,' and thQ due circulation of 
blood in the organs. 

It is to be noted that it is tlie abuse of the corset 
and not its -use that has called forth so much oriticasB^ 
Unfortunately, when health and fashion fnter ii^to 
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competition, the latter too frequently gains the ascend- 
ency. Still, it is well to remember that the twenty - 
two inch ^ waist’ is classed among the list ot deform ir 
ties. Such may be a theme for admiration by boys, 
but never by educated men and women.” 

The illustrations given below show the difference 
between the natural and the deformed skeletons of 
the chest, 



THB SKELETON OF THE CHEST NORMAL FORM OF THE SKEL|8- 
PEFORMBD BY TIQHT-LACUCG. TON OF THE CHEST. 

There are numerous instances in which death has 
taken place through this injurious habit. But it is 
not necessary to dwell on them here. What I desire 
to treat of is the influence tight-lacing exerts on the 
prospective mother and oq the oflfep^ing. 

Its InflLuenpo on Mother aqd Child. — Professor 0. 
S. Fowler writing on this subject says ; “ Abundant 

respiration, so proiqotive of all the life functions, be- 
comes doubly important to prospective mothers ; be^ 
cause they must breathe for two. To suffocate them- 
selves by inches is htxd eqough ; but to half stifle their 
unborn besides, is cruel, wicked, and excusable only 
if breath were unobtainable. 

Deep diaphragm-breathings important to alh i* 
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doubly 80 dming gestation ; because it gives that) 
double motion at every breath to this whole mater- 
nal organism, which greatly promotes its action. 
Let common sense say how important this is. Yet 
nearly every ladij heaves only the upper part of her 
chest, leaving all below her shoulders inert ; whereas 
every breath should move her whole abdominal vis- 
cera, from the top of her chest to the bottom of her 
pelvis ; or else visceral and cerebral inertia must 
follow. Most breathe barely enough not to die. 

^‘Tight-lacing is the second chief cause of in- 
fantile mortality That it is most ruinous 

to women and their offspring is self-evident. No 
evil equals that of curtailing this maternal supply 
of breath ; nor does « anything do this as effectually 
as tight-lacing. If it were merely a female folly, or 
if its ravages were confined to the perpetrators, it 
might be passed unrebuked ; but it strikes a deadly 
blow at the very life of the race. By girting in the 
lungs, stomach, heart, diaphragm, etc; it cripples 
every one of the life -manufacturing functions, im- 
pairs circulation, impedes muscular action, and lays 
siege to the child-bearing citadel itself. By the 
value of abundance of maternal vitality, air, exer- 
cise and digestion is this practice murderous to both. 
It often destroys germinal life before birth, or soon 
after, by most effectually cramping, inflaming, and 
weakening the vital apparatus and stopping the flow 
of life at its fountain-head. It takes the lives of tens 
of thousands before they marry, and so effectually 
weakens and diseases rs ultimately to cause the 
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deaths of millions more. No tongue can tell, no 
finite mind conceive, the misery it has occasioned 
nor the number of deaths, directly and indirectly, of 
young women, bearing mothers, and weakly infants 
it has occasioned ; besides those millions on millions 
it has caused to drag out a short but wretched exist- 
ence. If this murderous practice continues another 
generation, it will bury all the middle and , upper 
class of women and children, and leave propagation to 
the coarse-grained but healthy lower. Most alarm- 
ingly has it already deteriorated our very race in 
physical strength, power of constitution, energy, and 
talents. Header, how many of your weaknesses, pains, 
headaches, nervous affections, internal difficulties, and 
wretched feelings were caused by your own or mother’s 
corset-strings I Such mothers deserve execration. 

"Let men who had rather bury than raise their 
children, marry tight-laoers ; but those who would 
rear a healthy, talented, happy family, to bless their 
mature life, nurse their declining years, and perpetu- 
ate their name and race among men, should choose 
those naturally full-chested ; for such will be likely to 
live long, and bear vigorous children. Those who 
would not have their souls rent asunder by the pre- 
mature death of wife and children, are solemnly warn- 
ed not to marry small waists ; for such must of neces- 
sity die young, and bear few and feeble offspring. 

You women who are willing to exchange the rosy 
cheek of health for laced pallor, the full round form of 
natural beauty for the poor, scrawny, sunken, haggard 
idmost ghostly figure of those who lace, or break the 
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lieait of hiiE^Mkiid and friends by your premature death 
after agonizing yourseif by thus causing your chil- 
dren’s death, till you exclaim in nerrous agony, ^O, 
wretched life that I litre/ besides dying before your 
6ime, lace on tighter and tighter, and keep laced up 
jrjiight and day, till your life- wheels cease to moye.’^ 




a CRAMPED WAIST. A ITATURAL WAIST. 

In ** ^xual Science "will be found something on 
this subject. Through this ridiculous folly neither 
is a handsome figure attained, as will be seen by 
comparing the foregoing illustrations, nor health nor 
happiness. Thousands of women die from this 

cause ; tens of thousand weak and sickly children 

^nd sickly because of it. It is time all sensible 
women gave up this pernicious habit. There will 
&e handsomer, healthier and merrier women and 
liettar .cbildmi. As Im been said: ^^leit natural 
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■waists or no ■wives” be the motto of men, and they 
will have no cause to sorrow over the premature 
graves of wives and children. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEKT. 

Effects of Maternal States on Children. 

TT is now a wellknown fact that different materna!l 
i states affect offspring in different ways. There are 
many instances on record in which what ore known 
as ‘ mother’s marks’ have been impressed upon unborn 
children. Also other intances in which sudden shocks 
frights, etc. have had a detrimental effect upon off- 
spring. Some have denied the truth about the 
marks, but Dr. Trail points out that “ no fact in dis- 
ordered physiology is better established.” 

Mother’s Marks — InBi aithwaite’s Ilch'ospeci, vol. 
Ixiv., I find the following taken from the la 7 ieet 
(Sept. 2, 1871), which Dr. Geoige Berwick, of Sun- 
derland, gives as having occurred in his own practice. 
“Mrs. W., a young lady, during an early stage of her 
last pregnancy, received a strong mental impression 
by accidentally seeing a young girl with a hvrge 
hairy mark on her face. The con&equenco was that 
her own child, when lorn, was marked b a similar 
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way. One half of the nose, the upper part of the 
left cheek, and over the left eyebrow half way on the 
forehead, there was a large hairy, corrugated, dark- 
coloiircd, ugly-looking mark.” In volume Hi of the 
same serial Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Paget, nar- 
rates the following as having occurred under his 
OAvn observation : ‘‘ A person when pregnant with 

her first child chanced to shake hands with a mar|, 
who by an acddent some years previously, had lost 
the middle fingers of the right, the index and little 
fingers, from long practice in grasping objects, 
ha\ ing afterwards fallen almost into the shape of a 
lobster’s claw. Being a nervous and very sensitive 
woman, she was startled and distressed when she be- 
came aw'aro of tlie condition of the hand, and for 
several days she could not dismiss the recollection 
of it from her mind. When her child was born, it 
was found that the middle fingers of both hands, and 
the middle toes of both feet, were absent. After an 
interval of five years, during which she had four 
perfectly formed children, and being now pregnant 
with a fifth, she again, encountered the man, and 
was again obliged to shake hands. She was so much 
disturbed by this occurrence, and so impressed with 
the idea that the child would be deformed, that in 
the evening she wrote down the event and her con- 
viction regarding the child. When the child was 
born it was deformed exactly as the first had been 
In such cases the imagination seems to play a very 
important part. Numberless women see all sorts of 
disfigured objects and yet their children are boia 
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without aay defects. On the whole it may be said 
that these are exceptional cases. The imaginings, 
longing, etc. do not have so much effect as is gene- 
rally believed. 

Shocks Rnd Frights.— Dr. Holbrook has gi ven some 
interesting instances which should not be passed over. 
He says : ‘^Dr. Carpenter believes that a continued 
etate of anxiety and nervous shocks during gestation 
may cause idiotcy or other diseases in the child. 
Thus, at the siege of Landan, France, in 1793, there 
was such violent cannoffitading that ihe women were 
kept in a constant state of alarm. In addition, the 
arsenal blew up with a terrific explosion, which few 
oould hear with unshaken nerves. The result was out 
of 92 children born in that district within a few 
months, 16 died at birth, 33 languished for eight or 
ten months and died, 8 became idiots and died before 
they were five years old, and 2 came into the world 
with numerous fractures of the limbs. The history 
of the others was not followed up, but it is doubtful 
if they escaped without injury, though it may have 

been of a more trifling nature History 

furnishes other cases of equal interes®. Esquirol, a 
famous French writer, mentions that many children 
bom when the horrors of the French Revolution were 
at the highest turned out to be weak, nervous and 

irritable; and liable to insanity The 

prospective mother who constantly gives way to her 
feeling, hurts her unborn child. If she would have 
brave courageous children, she must at least try to be 
)60 he^lf. The bravery and courage, ap also ths 
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timidity and cowardice, that she manifests, will, to a 
certain degree, be photographed, into the nervous 
tissues of her offspring, never to be eradicated. 
There they may grow and reproduce themselves along 
the line of posterity for many generations, blessing or 
cursing as the case may be.” 

In his work on Parturition Without Pain, a book 
which I would advise every mother to read, Dr. Hoi* 
brook, however, says: "With regard to the belief 
that sudden frights or painful or startling impressions 
of any kind upon the mother produce corresponding 
results upon her unborn child, there is a conflict of 
evidence, but, it is believed, with a decided prepon- 
derance against the existence of such liability.” 

Mothers should be calm and philosophical during 
the period of gestation. Nothing should disturb their 
equanimity. 


CHAPTER FOUKTEEN. 
Endowing Offspring. 


Vl /HE endowment of offipring is probably the most 
eJX^important point in generation. It is the duty of 
parents to bring into the world the best possible chil- 
dren. And all parents naturally seek^to begets the 
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best of offspring. But the want of knowledge on this 
subject is so great that married people seem to have 
no idea that it lies greatly in their hands what their 
children are to be. Elsewere I have said something 
on this subject. But it is necessary that more should 
be said. 

The Endowment of Offspring — ^For the proper 
endowment of children, parents should be in the best 
possible condition. This seems self-evident. As a 
writer well says: “Bow could progeny begotten when 
parents are weak, exhausted, or sickly, be as vigorous 
as created when they overflow with life, health, and 
power ? No farmer s boy could allow a farm colt to 
be sired under any such conditions ; because breeders 
of fine animals understand the law governing such 
cases perfectly. After all, what is it but the fashioned 
law of common sense ? Ihey know that while ' blood 
will toir on offspring, cxiHtmg •parental states likewise 
‘tell,* if not as much, at least as surely. To progenal 
perfection both are indispensable.*' 

Parental Conditions — Fathers and mothers should 
be careful what children they bring into the w^orld. 
Fruitful coition should take place only under the most 
favourable conditions. On no other conditions will 
the endowment of children be perfect. Fathers should 
eradicate all their vices and subdue their passions. 
They should bring into prominence all the excellen- 
cies and virtues they possess, so that the constant 
practice of these may have a favourable impression 
on the offspring. 

Mothers probably exert a more powerful influence 



Mpon children thap. fathers. During the whole of 
the gestatory period she exercises an influence upon 
the upborn child, which the father cannot possibly 
exercise. This period, therefore, should be, if pos- 
sible ope of continuous calm, and happiness. She 
should be free from all disturbing influences, and 
her health should be carefully attended to. 

Dr. Nichols truly says: “To be well begotten, 
one’s parents must not only be of a good stock, and 
developed a good organization, but they must be 
actually living healthy lives, and observing the con- 
ditions of health. Any unhealthy condition of the 
father affects the serpinal fluid. For this to be pure 
and strong and vital, the blood and the nervous 
power must be in the same condition, and so of the 
germs prepared by the mother. No unhappy man, 
no diseased man, no man whose nervous power is 
exhausted by labour or care ; no man who poisons 
his blood, and disorders his nerves with stimulants 
and drugs, can possibly beg.et a healthy child. 
Every zoosperm prepared in the testes for the fecun^ 
dation of the ovum is affected by every cause that 
affects the parent. There is. no condition of body 
or mind, with which the germ of life may nob be 
affected by either of the parents. The seeds of all 
follies, vices, and crimes are sown in the organism^ 
The Bible truly says of men, that they had certain 
characters * fyoip the mother's womb.^ Moral char- 
acter, intellectual powers and tendencies, physical 
organization, hes^lth or disease, happiness or misery, 
^e impressed upop the infinitesimal gerip; and the 
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inooQceivably minute zoosperm. The microscopic 
animalcule, shapen like an elongated tadpole, is in 
reality, a blackguard, a liar, a thief, a scoundrel ; or 
it is scrofulous, or syphilitic, or gouty; or it is 
idiotic, or insane : all these, if formed by a parent 
of whom these are actual qualities. And so iit is of 
the germ prepared in the ovary of tlie mother. So 
the sins of parents are visited on their children to 
the third and fourth generation, and where the 
causes continue, to the thirtieth and fortieth. 

" Father and mother therefore, at the time of be- 
getting, must be in all pure, and natural, and healthy 
condition. If the parents love each other, the child 
will love its parents. But if a woman, submits to be 
impregnated by a man whom she loathes and hates, 
that loathing and hatred will be impressed upon the 
child. It will show it in infancy, and it often lasts 
through life. Mr. 0. S. Fowler gives an account 
of a man who had never been able, from his birth, to 
look at his father, from the impression made upon 
him by the mother, previous to and during pregnan- 
cy. For these reasons, if for no others, sexual com- 
merce should never take place but in a most loving 
union of congenial souls. Two persons may have 
sworn eternal love upon a * stock of Bibles ;* but if 
they do not love, they have no right to have chil- 
dren. Sexual union should never take place in sick- 
ness, or depression, or fatigue, nor under the influ- 
ence of stimulants. Mr. Combe has given a case in 
which an idiot was the product of sexual union 
during a drunken frolic. The world is full of miser* 
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able wretehes, the results of sexual eommerce forced 
upon a loathing wife by a drunken husband.” 

Again, the second eondition of health is, that a 
child should be well born, or, more properly, welf 
borne. The whole state of the mother, during the 
period of pregnancy; influences the being of the child. 
Her blood is its nutriment, and that blood must be 
pure. It iff from her nervous system that it derivee 
the elements of its own vitality. Its mental and 
moral organisation is influenced by hers, and evert 
by her thoughts and feelings. Its muscular struc-' 
ture may be made strongbyhertaking proper exercise, 
or weakened by her indolence. Children are bom witft 
club feet, because mothers would take no exercise 
during pregnancy. Children are bom with dyspep-^ 
sia, or a tendency to colic, from the mother eating 
improper food at this period. The food of the 
mother has so much to do with the condition of the 
child, with her power to bring it forth at the proper 
period without pain or danger, that few things are 
more important. Numerous expeiiments prove that a 
fruit diet or one composed chiefly of fruit, is the best 
possible. Too much farinaceous food, especially 
wheat, promotes the premature hardening of the 
bones, diminishes the flexibility of the foetus, and 

increases the difficulty of parturition There 

is no condition of the mother, mental or physical,, 
which may not have its influence upon the child. 
How careful, then, should every mother be to live 
in the best possible conditions during this p^iod 
and bow careful should all atouiid be to make 
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her KFe happjr! T&efe b 110 ocaidi^n of health 
necessary to the mother, which is not also necessary 
to the child, for it partakes of all her life.” 

How to have Beautiful Children.-^ Every parent 
will naturally like to have beautiful children, and will 
want to know how this can be made possible. Dr. 
Trail has given some advice on this subject which, I 
think, is well worth transcribing. Ho says : Every 
child that is born has the rightful inheritance of perfect 
beauty. This is implied in the phrase, 'a sound organ- 
isation.* X perfectly sound organn^ation is perfectly 
healthy, and a perfectly healthy person is perlectly 
beautiful. The conditions, therefore, for tlie propaga- 
tion of beautiful children are very simple, so far as 
the theory is concerned. All that is required is good 
health and correct habits on the part of the parents. 

“Parents who are in comparatively good condition 
when they cohabit for reproduction, will frequently 
have children more beautiful than themselves ; while, 
on the other hand, parents w^ho are in their worst 
condition when they beget children are represented in 
the next generation by specimens of the yetim homo 
more ill-looking than they are themselves. Tlie 
rationale must be obvious, in the light of the princi- 
ples we have hitherto considered. 

“Especially important is it for those who would have 
beautiful children to be in their best. bodily and mental 
condition when the fruitful orgasm is experienced. 
A perfectly syiumetrical body implies an equal and 
balanced, so to speak, contribution from every organ 
and structure ; and to secure this result, the person 
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must be free from all local conp^estions or irritations. 
The stomach mwst not be load<jd> the liver must not 
be obstructed, the lungs must not be congested, the 
skin must not be clogged, and the brain must not be 
oppressed. In short, there must be ^ the normal play 
of all the functions. ’ 

“ Nor is the place and its surroundings to be over- 
looked in this matter. It should be in its furnishing 
and ornamentation, as pleasant as possible. Nothing 
disturbing or offensive or disagreeable should be 
permitted. ^The influeuce of imagination/ as the 
phrase is has a powerful effect in moulding the quali- 
ties and stamping the character of the offspring.’’ 

Qualities Parents do not desire to Transmit.-— 
There are some useful remarks offered by Dr. John 
Cowan, which will be acceptable to the reader. He 
is speaking of the ‘•different qualities, habits or idio- 
syncracies of cliaracter, tliat they [parents]- do not 
desire to transmit to their offspring.” He says; 

Let me illustrate ; if one or both parents are in ohe 
habit of using tobacco— this not being a desirable 
qualit}^ to transmit— it should, only for a time, be 
rigidly kept out of the system ; and so of alcoholic 
liquors. For be it understood, that a child born of 
parents who are perfect, pure, and clear from any taint 
of tobacco or alcohol, will not, cannot, during any 
time of its life on earth, be bribed, or tempted to touch 
these abominations whereas a child born of parents 
who use both will take as naturally to tobacco and 

I arn inclined to think that this statement is a bit stretch*^ 
J. A. a 

b 
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whisky as does the father or mother. In this matter 
of transmitted vices, it is not necessary that both 
should practise them. The father alone doing so is 

sufficient Again, if one or both of tlie 

parents lack system or order, they should, during the 
four weeks of preparation, [before conception] as well 
as during the gestatory and nursing periods, cultivate 
assiduously the faculty of having a place for every thing 
lud everything in its place. Order is the first great 
law of Nature. Order of thought, of mind, of person, 
of surroundings, of action, is a fundamental necessity 
to success. Therefore, in all you do, from the least 
thing to the greatest, carefully observe order. 

‘^Again, if one or both parents lack truthfulness 
of character and action, they should strive, with the 
whole force of their better nature, not to lie in 
thought, w'ord or action; for if there be one sin 
more widespread than another, in this our day and 

generation, it is that of lying. Or if the* 

} parents have any other undesirable qualitici.s of 
thought or action great or small, which do not 

desire to transmit, they aUould fsrshtt7i.ily avoid 
themt and streimonsly ndiwatctlic oppositt^, 

lathe mxt chapter, the reader will find some 
useful information on the transmission of intellectu- 
al qualities to offspring — a most important subject 
for parents. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEIST. 


The Law of Genius— How to Produce Orators, 
Mathematicians, Poets, etc- 

VtYHE endowment of the intellectual faculties are as 
important as those ol the physical. Ordinary 
mediocre children may easily be begotten, but the 
object, the ambition of parents should be to have 
child fen endowed with the best physical and intellec- 
tual powers. 

As it has been already pointed out, health is a most 
important factor in progenal endowment. But there 
are some other suggestions offered by writers upon 
this subject which, I have no doubt, will prove useful 
to some extent at least. That parents have a great 
deal to do with the endowment of desirable qualities 
on their children tlierc is not the least doubt ; it is 
therefore necessary that they should be in possession 
of as much information as possible on this important 
question. All the educatioiml institutions in the 
world ” says Dr. Cowan, — all the benevolent indus- 
trial and reform societies all the anti-tobacco advo- 
cates — all the temperance societies and all the divines 
in the world, combined and working harmoniously 
together, cannot do as much in a life-time of effort, in 
the elevation of mankind, as can a mother in nine 
months of pre-natal effort.” Such, then, is the im* 
measurable importance of this subject* 
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Mr. Fowler says : The first five months stamp 

the physical system, propensities, and perceptives ; 
while the mental appai'atus, and the reasoning and 
moral Faculties, are formed, and their sizes adjusted, 
after the fifth month. Hence, during the first portion 
of gestation, mothers should take much exercise, and 
keep up a full supply of physical vigor ; but after the 
fifth or sixth month, while the top of the child’s brain 
is forming, they should study much, and exercise their 
moral faculties the most ” 

Conferring Special Talents — On conferring special 
talents the same writer says : 

A mother brought her four sons for phrenological 
examination : her eldest fair to iiiiddling only, her se- 
cond a splendid natural orator, with as huge Ideality, 
Expression, Imitation, Wit, Reason, and Memory, as 
ever came under my hands ; her third an equally na- 
tural painter and artist ; but her fourth had extrs^- 
ordinary perceptives, Construction, and Acquisition. 
Pointing out and askiqg how she accounted for differ- 
ences thus extreme in children of the same parents, 
she narrated ; — 

“ ‘About a month before the birth of my first, think- 
ing it about time for me to learn something about 
ponfinement, because unwilling to trust all to the docr 
tors, I got various books to mothers, and among them 

yours in which I found not only what 

i wanted touching confinement, but also how I could 
shape their original characters by self-culture before 
their birth. Sorry I had not known this earlier, I 
determined to ‘ put xx^y hiouse in order’ for next time, 
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and see what I could do to improve subsequent ones. 

I had always wanted an eloquent son, and when I 
found myself likely to bear my second, gave myself 
up wholly to hearing orators, and reading poetry and 
classical works ; and listened co evety good speaker 
in the pulpit and lecture-room^ at the bar and in the 
legislature, on the bench and political rostrum, &c.; 
which accounts for the speaking instinct and talents 
of my second Son. But while carrying my third ^ 
desiring a painter and artist, I visited, with a trained 
artist, all the art studios in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Montreal, and other 
places, giving myself up wholly to the study and 
admiration of the fine arts; which accounts for my third 
son’s certainly extraordinary artistic taste and talents. 
But when my fourth was coming forward, we were 
building our new country home. My husband was 
obliged to leave before it was done. I had to be 
head mechanic, and direct putting in new country gas- 
works and fixtures ; contrive this, that, and the other 
mechanical matter ; pay off men, look after the farm, 
economize material and labor, see that both farmers 
and workmen did not impose on. us, and oversee every- 
thing ; which accounts for my fourth son having such 
large perceptives, Construction and Acquisition. Each 
is as I was while carrying him’ • , . . 

‘^Begin to educate children at conception, and con- 
tinue during their entire carriage. Yet maternal 
study, of little account belbre the sixth, after it, is 
most proraotive of talents; which, next to goodness, 
are the fat/her’s joy and mother’s pride. W^hat pains 
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are taken, after they are bom, to render them pro- 
digies of learning, by the best of schools and teachers 
from their third years ; whereas their mother’s study, 
thrfee months before their birth, would improve 
their intellects infinitely more. Professional facts, 
perpetually recurring, strikingly illustrate this mater- 
nal ordinance, compel belief, and overwhelm with its 
vast practical importance. Though sure that this 
doctrine is as true as astronomy, yet, in revisiting 
places, I ana more and more surprised to find how 
true it is e? per mentally. The children of the same 
parents, born after their mothers Icam and practise 
this doctrine, are much finer than those ,born before, 
than cither parent, and than they could have been 
but for this knowledge and practice.” 

In the foregoing pages the reader will find sufficient 
information on this important subject. 


SIXTKKN. 

Importance of Exercise During Gestation. 

E xercise is at all times absolutely necessary. 

It is impossible to be healthy without exercise. 
It is the first law of bodily health, and on it depends, 
in a great measure, the well-being of the individual 
and the race. It strengthens the nerves and muscles, 
and imparts to them the requisite ‘‘ tone.” ‘‘Exercise 
strengthens nerve and muscle, and by that means 
brings the vital organs of the body into more vigorous 
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action- Exercise wastes the material of the tissues. 
The watchful nerves are cognisant of this waste, and 
call upon the heart and arteries for supplies of 
blood to furnish new matter. The heart and arteries 
and whole bloocl-foroiing organism are strengthened 
by this exorcise. Food is neovded for blood, and there is 
increase of appetite and digestive power ; the blood is 
thrown back with a stronger current into the lungs, and 
the muscles of the chest and the diaphragm act with 
more vigour to increase the respiration. The chest 
expands, the lungs enlarge, the brain is furnished with 
more blood and better blood ; good blood and nerves 
produce more perfect secretions, and the whole map. 

* is filled with a higher, purer, and more 

vigorous life.*’ Such being the case it is easily per* 
ceived how great an influence for good exercise must 
exert upon the mother and child. That it does exert 
suAh beneficent influence v/e have ample testimony. 
Dr. Chavasse says : If ladies would walk more than 
they do, there would be fewer lackadaisical, useless ^ 
complaining wives than there at present are; and in- 
stead of having a race of puny children, we should 
have a race of giants.” 

Want of Exercise. — R. Black writing on the 
importance of exercise says : ‘'The tender mode of 
rearing girls has a great deal todo with their suffering a 
at this period. Want of exercise renders the flesh soft 
and tender, and makes, in not a few cases, the de- 
velopment of the body unequal or faulty. The women 
of nations where they are not so tenderly raised, or 
where they take a great deal of exercise in the open 
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air, suffer very little, and some of them not at all, in 
this way. The hardy Qerman peasajit woman, who 
emigrates to America, and rears her girls on American 
soil and accordiiag to the American mode, or to an 
inactive in-door life, is filled with surprise and pity at 
their sufferings during childbirth. The wife of the<* 
Indian, who is the child ot the open air, sunlight, 
and labour, stops a short time in the rear of the trail 
to give birth to her cliild, and then follows on as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

“Fuvthtrmore, the pregnant woman who scarcely 
stirs in or from the house, — having all the while an 
unusuall}' good appetite, — expends none of the riches, 
of her blood in exercise, but all upon the emJbryo 
giving it in consequence,, at the period of birth, an 
unnatural and often disproportionate size. In quite 
a large Jiumber of instances this is the reason why 
luxurious and sedentary women suffer luu'A more 
than others during their confinements. A siniiliar 
result, from a like inaction, is known to happen to 
kine by well-informed cuttle-breeders. .la the older 
countries, where kine are stabled a large part of the 
year, their moanings, often rising to loud lows of dis- 
tress, are nearly alwaya heard during their struggles 
to give birth to their young. In a state of naturaj 
freedom such intense sufferings is very rarely mani- 
fested. 

•'In order to be exempt from the sufferings so com- 
mon to the civilized iemale, it is not necessary to- 
copy the habits of the savage, or of the rude peasantu 
One things, heweveisia ijidi^exmables and. that 
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take habitually far more oiifc-door exercise than is 
usually the case. It should be of as many forms as 
possible: and especially must this rule be observed 
during the years of youthful development.” 

Let us now consider another subject. 


CHAPTER BEVENTEEN. 

The Limitation of the Family 

have come to the consideration of a most im- 
^jpJ^)portant subject, viz. that of the limitation of off- 
spring. Its importance cannot be over-estimated for on 
it depends largely the happiness or misery of mankind. 
It is not my intention in these pages to enter into 
an explanation of the population question, but I would 
consider this book wanting in a most essential point 
if it had nothing to say upon this subject. In a work 
by Mrs. Duffey 1 find an excellent little passage from 
a pamphlet by Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, ‘^one of 
the ablest and purest women of America.”' In ad- 
vising young parents Mrs. Hooker truly says : ‘‘ You 
sho-uld desire children beyond all mere earthly pos- 
sessions ; they pay their own way, and you cannot 
afibrd to live without them ; your whole life will be 
chilled if you wilfully shut out these s\inbeaTns. 
But you must not invite these little ones to your 
homes any oftener than you can provide for them' 
in body and in spirit, and for the health and strength 
of the mothers who are to bear them” liVhaia 
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depth of meaning there is in these words. Would 
that parents pondered carefully over them, and took 
to heart the lesson they impart. 

Mrs. Duffey further says : “ Mrs. Hooker tells us 
of ‘ one New P^ngland minister, the father of many 
children, whose word to his daughter on her ap- 
proaching marriage was, “you must instruct your 
husband, my dear, that he do not allow you to have 
children too often. If I had known what I now 
know earlier in life, your mother, of blessed memory 
might be living to this day. The drain upon her 
vitality, in giving birth to all those children, and 
the incessant care of them through many years of 
poverty and trial were more than human strength 
could endure; and disease coming to her at last, 
she sunk under it, with no power to rally. And 
then he went on to state to her his deep convictions 
on the general subject, which were in accordance 
with the views I am urging, and which he had 
reached, not through thp medium of science, birt 
through the promptings of a great and noble heart 
and a courageous will, which led him to the truth 
at the cost of self-condemnation and a great and 
perpetual sorrow.'” 

Every child that is born has a right to live — to live 
healthfully and comfortably. And no child should 
be brought into existence when the parents are un- 
able to provide for it the necessaries of life. By the 
necessaries of life I do not mean livii g from hand 
to mouth ; but all that is requisite to make it a 
good and useful citizen. Unfortunately parents do 
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not seem to think of the gravity of the subject, and 
give birth to children as if they had no voice or 
choice in the matter. ‘’The criminality/’ says Mr . 
Cotter Morrison/' of producing children whom one 
has no reasonable probability of being able to keep, 
must in time be seen in its true light, as one of the 
most unsocial and selfish proceedings of which a 
man nowadays is capable If only the devas- 

tating torrent of children could be arrested for a few 
years it would bring untold relief.” Undoubtedly 
it would 1 Every trade and profession is filled to 
overflowing. For a single vacancy there are hun- 
dreds, nay, sometimes thousands, of applicants. 
Parents anxiously ask each other what they are to 
do with their children. A father with a small salary 
is often at a loss to know how he should supply 
them with sufficient nourishment. What parents 
should do is to ask themselves whether they have 
the right to bring into existence beings whom they 
have no adequate means of supporting. A man’s 
children,” says Mathew Arnold, are not really sent 
any more than the pictures upon the wall or the 
horses in his stable are seyit ; and to bring people 
into the world when one cannot afford to keep them 
and one’s self decently and not too precariously, oi 
to bring more of them into the world than one can 
afford to keep thus, is by no means an accomplish- 
ment of the divine will or a fulfilment of Nature’s 
simplestj laws,” The Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. 
speaks strongly, upon this subject. He says : Until 
it is thought a disgrace in every rank of society, 
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from top to bottom of the social scale, to bring into 
the world more children than you are able to pro- 
vide for, the poor man’s home, at least, must often 
be a purgatory — his children dinnerless, his wife a 

beggar — himself too often drunk Here, then, 

are the real remedies, first, control the family growth, 
according to the faimily means of support.” Let 
me urgently ask married people to bear these im- 
portant words in mind. They are too serious to be 
lightly passed over. Besides, there is another 
reason : bearing children frequently breaks down the 
constitution of the mother and too frequently carries 
her to a premature grave. is well understood 

by physicians,” says Dr. Trail, that the health of 
a majority of women in civilized society is seriously 
impaired and their lives greatly abbreviated by too 
frequent pregnancies. Thousands are brought to 
their graves in five, ten, or fifteen years after mar- 
riage, and rendered miserable while they do live, 
for this reason.” It might be added that it is not 
physicians alone who see these effects of frequent 
child-bearing ; mothers themselves experience them. 
They feel their constitutions sapped, and their 
strength undermined, and helplessly ask for advice. 

And what is the consequence of all this upon the 
children ? Mothers weak and broken-down, what else 
can the children be ? A shattered constitution on the 
part of the mother can but entail on the offspring a 
tveakandnervousone. ‘‘Feeble parents "says Dr. Cha- 
vasse, “have generally feeble children, diseased parents 
diseased children, nervous parents nervous childrenir-^ 
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‘like begets like/ It is sad to reflect, that the innocent 
have to suffer, not only for the guilty, but for the 
thoughtless and for the inconsiderate. Disease and 
debility are thus propagated from one generation to 
another, and the English [or any other] race becomes 
woefully deteriorated.” The above is a gloomy picture , 
and demands the elforts of all who love their country 
to brighten its sombre colouring. 

If husbands had more consideration for their wives 
there would not be so much suffering among women* 
But, as Dr. Cowan says, “ out of the licentiousness 
of the man and bondage of the woman there is 
developed the everrpreaenb and ever-increasing great 
wrong and monstrous crime of an undesigned and 
undesired maternity — a wrong and crime, the per- 
petrators of which, rather than be thwarted in the 
exercise of the licentious of their nature, commit with- 
out thought of consequences here or hereafter, the 
crime of foeticide — the killing of the foetus while in the 
mother’s womb — the murder of the unborn.” Thus are 
people driven to this hf)rrible crime. Let me warn 
them against its committal. It endangers the life of the 
mother and is heavily and rightly punishable by law. 

But a poor mother who has a small family and 
feels that she cannot properly bear any more chil- 
dren ; that every additional child would be a drain 
upon her system, which she is illsuited to bear I 
that the forces of her nature are inade(j[uate to its 
nourishment and growth ; should take the precau- 
tionary measure of preventing conception. There is 
nothing wrong in tl|iis, for there is nq hijiman life 
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destroyed. On the contrary it is the sacred duty of 
ever}" mother not to have more children than can be 
properly nurtured and reared. 

Mrs. E. B. Dutfey writes : I have said, in a previ . 
ous chapter, that I think women should be left free 
to accept or reject motherhood. I now say that 
they should only accept it when their hearts go out 
towards it, and they feel that it will ])rove a blessing. 
They shiuld reject it, when the circumstances which' 
will attend it are likely to turn it into a curse in 
many ways. But the great cry of suffering wcnien 
is, ‘How shall we refuse it ? ’ Could this question 
be answered satisfactorily to them, I kiKAv that to 
an overwhelming iinjority of women life w^ould sud- 
denly be flooded with a light and beauty that for 
long years has been absent from it ; that a weight 
of fear and trouble w"ould be lifted from their heartSj, 
that has bowed them down, and makes them feel 
helpless and hopeless.’' Again. ‘‘Women should have 
knowledge of these means in order to save them frem 
the terror and diead w hich, if they would admit tho 
truth, four out of every five wc-uld confess, o\eicloud 
and destroy the happiness of all their child-bearing 
years— embittering afitction and killing passion. 
Ihey should have it, that tlurc may le light, and 
hope, and love, in their hen.cs— and even cenjngal 
delight. For I cannot conceive that that which is so 
eminently desirable and honorable in a man, should be 
valueless and shameful in a woman. They should 
have it that they may not have offspring forced upen 
thembelbre they are ready for them; that the littk 
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ones may be welcomed with love, and desire, and 
joyful exjX'ctancy It is only on these conditions 
that humanity can ascend to a higher level than at 
present. Bringing into the world children that are 
not wanted : who come into the family as unwelcome 
guest; can only tend to individual misery and 
wretcl.edness, and ultimately tend to degenerate the 
race. “ The progress ot humanity,’’ says Dr. Nicholh 
‘'depends upon individual development, and the condi- 
tions of generation and gestation. With culture, and 
a harmonised development, we acquire a higher and 
more integral life. When two parents are in their 
highest condition, and in a true union with each other, 
the child combines the best qualities of both parents. 
When men or women arc exhausted or dis- 
eased the race deteriorates.” 

It will be clearly seen how essential it is for parents 
to limit the number of their offspring It is not 
number that is wanted, but quality. Better two or 
three fine, healthy, intellectual children than seven or 
eight pale, sickly-, weak ones. With these woids I 
beg to take leave of the reader, trusting that the in- 
formation conveyed in the foregoing pages may tend 
to make life a little brighter than it is. 


* On this the Law of PopuUtio'A: its Significant ana> 
Danger, 
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